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NORTH-WESTERN PROVINCES OF INDIA 

meaning of which is obscure, dates from the middle of the 
seventeenth century. While Wessex, Sussex and many 
other English localities hand down the names of early colo- 
nists, there is here no trace of the kingdom of Panchaia in 
the centre or of Kosala to the east. It was the MuhamiRa- 
dans who for religious motives were most anxious to discard 
the old Hindu names. In some cases, as when they rc- 
christened the old PraySga as Allahhbftd, they succeeded in 
obliterating the ancient title save in the lips of priests and 
pilgrims ; but few would now recognise Agra in Alcbarabid, 
Delhi as ShahjahSnabad, or Gorakhpur as Miiazzamabid. 
With us the loss of the old names has been more the result 
of lack of historical instinct than from any desire to widen 
the gulf between the past and the present. 

Yet it would be hard to find a really suitable name for this 
rather heterogeneous slice of the Empire. It occupies pretty 
much the same area as that which the Musalmans called 
Hindustan, the seat of the early Hindus, who knew the land 
between the two rivers as Madhyadesa, “ the middle land,” 
or Mesopotamia. The western part and the adjoining por- 
tion of the Panjab they called Punyabhftmi, “ the holy land ” ! 
Aryavarta or Brahmavarta, "the land of the Aryans and 
their gods." The term Hindustan has now been extended 
by the geographers to denote the whole north of the penin- 
sula, as contrasted with the Deccan (Dakkhin), the southern 
country, or even to all that we now include in India, exclusive 
of Burma. In the early days of our occupation we called it 
the government of Agra after the Mughal capital ; and if wo 
were now to rename it it would be difficult to suggest a better 
title. The more ancient Hindu names are too indefinite and 


Of ail the provinces of the Empire none is of greater 
interest than this. It is the veritable garden of India, with 
a soil of unrivalled fertility, for the most part protected from 
the dangers of famine by a magnificent series of irrigation 
works ; occupied by some of the finest and most industrious 








at once into the open plain through which they pass till 
they join at Allahabftd. Just beyond the eastern frontier, in 
the province of BihAr, the united stream, henceforward known 
as the Ganges, is met by three other great rivers. Of these 
two, the GliAgra and the G^ndak are also snow-fed, and after 
passing through NepAI, pour their waters into the lower Plain, 
the GhAgra with its tributary the RApti draining Ondh and 
Gorakhpur, while the Gandak only just touches the Province 
to the east and then trends away through BihAr, The third 
important river, the Son, is not like the otlaers fed by the 
snows. It drains part of the Vindhyan plateau, and after 
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I foreign power qan or does claim rights of co-dominion with 


us. We have no frontier to guard against a Khalifa and his 
Dervishes ; there are no jealous neighbours and we are quite 
beyond the dangers arising from European statecraft. But 
in the antiquity of the relics of an ancient civilisation there 
is no comparison. The monumental history of Egypt begins 
some forty centuries before the beginning of our era; the 
oldest building in northern India cannot be fixed with cer- 
tainty before the time of Asoka, who lived about the era of 
the first Punic war. We have nothing which can be com- 
pared with the Pyramids, the temples like those of Karnak 
or the rock sepulchres with their wali paintings and sculptures 
which so vividly represent the life of those early times. 




PHYSICAL ASPECT 


The Province, as a whole, includes perhaps greater diversi- 
ties of physical aspect, scenery and climate than any other 
country of the same area on the face of the earth. The only 
country with which a comparison is possible is Peru, with its 
Sierra or lofty mountain tract and the Montana, or region of 
tropical forests in the valley of the Amaaon. To the north 
are stupendous mountains covered with eternal snow; be- 
neath them a lower range with a more equable climate, 
clothed with dense jungle and abundant vegetation ; below 
these, again, a line of malarious woodland and vast savannahs 
of grass and reeds. Passing these we reach the alluvial Plain, 
populated almost up to the limits of subsistence by a most 
industrious population, subject to a tropical climate, swept 
by winds at one time of the year whose breath is as the 








labour on tea-gardens and agriculture has nearly doubled the 
price of grain ; hence the local iron is no longer able to com- 
pete with imported supplies. The same is the case with the 
copper mines, from which much was at one time expected. 
The rude indigenous system of finding and refining the ore 
has given way before the cheaper article from Europe. ‘ The 
mines are too much isolated, too far from profitable markets, 
worked by too inefficient methods, to make the industry 
remunerative. It will need a more advanced plan of working 
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bearing ants told by Herodotus and other early writers. 
The trade is checked by the prevailing superstition that no 
large nugget should be removed because it belongs to the 
genii of the place — an idea which crops up everywhere 
thipughout the whole range of folk-lore. 

The European tea-planter has gradually forced his way 
some distance up the lower slopes ; but, as regards climate, 
this region is distinctly inferior to Assam : and it is highly 
improbable that in the tea industry it will ever secure a 
leading position. 

The inhabitants are few; but they thrive because their 
wants are simple, and they derive some income from employ- 
ment as wood-cutters, and bearers of litters for the European 
visitors to the health resorts, and from the adventurous 
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we have an unrivalled panorama of wood and silver streams 
encircled by rocky or forest-covered hills, now glowing witii 
the amber tints that accompany the fall of tlie loaf, now at 
night lit by the fierce glare of a jungle fire, and here and 
there in the distance the emerald green of rice or wheatfields. 
Grander still is the first burst of the monsoon, when the 
water-laden clouds from tlj^e ocean impinge on the mountain 
barrier and pour a deluge over the lower hills, setting every 
rivulet in flood, and sometimes bearing down the wooded hill 
sides in a chaos of ruin. By and by the damp billows of 
fog roll up from the valley and shroud the landscape in an 
impenetrable pall of vapour. 

All this, to the Hindu of the Plain, is the land of myth 
‘ Jmntal, i. 248. 
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be reached only by a long and tedious march from the 
Gangetic , Plain, and is as yet quite unknown to the tourist. 
While along the Ganges you meet wide stretches of grey 
sand and beyond it a sheet of cultivation, here the jungle 
extends right down to the rocky bank and clothes the rolling 
hills to the south, supremely lovely in its vivid greenery at 
the close of the rains, and in its tints of crimson or amber at 
the approach of early summer. Dominating over the whole 
landscape is the sombre, buttress-like peak of Mangesar, the 
mountain godling of the jungle people. Here and there, as 
at Agori and Bijaygarh, are seen tlic ruins of the rude strong- 
holds, built by the early Rdjput settlers to overawe the 
aborigines, now a placid, timid race, in whom it is hard to 
recognise the successors of tlie wild, independent savages, 
who, if the local legends are to be trusted, were once can- 
nibals, eaters of raw flesh, and carried on a fierce guerilla 
warfare with the invaders throughout this rude borderland. 

But, on the whole, these southern jungles will disappoint 
the visitor who expects to meet a world of tropical vegeta- 
tion, immense trees crowded together in a damp fertile soil, 
tlie festoons of creepers, the choking undergrowth, the abun- 
dant animal and vegetable life. The jungle is in most places 
hardly more than patches of scrub, the trees of small size, 
their/ trunks gnarled and twisted, tlieir leaves green only 
when moisture prevails in the rainy season, and parched to a 
dull, dusty brown, as the sky clears and tliey are baked by 
the sun. Some of the trees add to the dreariness of the 








and its deposition continues at the present time. 

Through this unstable alluviunn the rivers have cut their 
present courses. Their task is one of constant demolition 
and reconstruction. At one spot, as the current impinges 
on the friable bank, it gradually undermines it, and by and 
by immense masses of the upper surface soil come toppling 
down into the current, only to be dissolved at once in the 
water and carried along and deposited on some new site 
further down the course of tlie stream. In such seasons at 
night camping near the river hjink, you will hear the sound 
as of distant artillery, when tons of stuff at a time plunge 
into the river. Occasionally the damage done is really serious, 
when ancient mango groves, temples and homesteads are 
swept away. A year or two ago, from danger of this kind, 
it became necessary to abandon Ballia, the headquarters of 
the most eastern district, and it was considered hopeless to 
attempt to save even the public buildings and the residences 
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of the officials. If you desire a really exciting life, you have 
only to purchase one of these riverine properties. If the 
current sets against your lands you may be made a beggar 
in a single night; or, perchance, the stream in a more 
genial mood may pile rich banks of silt along your bordef, 
which may continue stable for years and grow magnificent 
harvests ; or the fickle current may sweep it all away again 
with some of your own best land in the bargain. In any 
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them high and dry as a proof of its contempt for luimanity 
and all its works. So is it ever with him wlio e.ssays to 
draw out Leviathan with a hook or push back tile ocean 
with a mop. 

•These variations of the river's course may arise from the 
most trivial causes. A snag gets safely anchored in the mud, 
becomes lire nucleus of a .shoal and diverts the current ; a 
sunken boat, a deposit of Kankar, a bed of stiff clay will 
produce the same clfect. But some rivers are more sedate than 
others. The Jumna, for instance, maintains a fairly definite 
course. Writing of Farrukliftbad, .Sir C. IClliott tolls us that 
“ the Ganges, ns becomes its great ago, keeps sedately within 
its bed, and only rolls wearily from one side to the other. But 
the Rtlmganga is a gambolling vagabond, and wanders at its 
own sweet will over many miles of country, carving out bods 
capriciously for itself, and leaving them ns illoglcnlly ; so that 
it becomes quite exciting to watch it in its frolics and to mark 
ofif on tile map, as one inspects villages day by day, the 
dififeront past courses of the river.” 

Hence in many places wo find that the river has completely 
abandoned its ancient cour.se and carved out a new channel 
for itself many miles away. Such is what is known as the 
Ilflrh Ganga — “old lady Ganges” — which can bo traced in a 
line of swamps from the Aligarh district down to FurrtikhilbAd. 
That this was the ancient course of the stream is shown by 
the shrines and hermitages wliich stud its banks for clo.se en 
a hundred miles, hrom the Musalmfin chromcics it would 
seem that this change in tho river’s course occurred in the time 
of the Emperor Akbar, in the middle of tho sixteenth century. 
More than twenty years ago the Gliitgra performed a similar 
feat in tho Gorakhpur district.^soverlng tiuring one rainy 
season some forty square miles of country from one of its 
baronies. 

A fickle stream like this is the worst enemy of the peasant. 
He never knows when it may sweep across his fields in 
destructive floods ; as Virgil says — Phtvia ingenti satn hula 
iouinque labom diluit. Or it may carry off all the arable soil 
and leave only sterile sand, or it may deposit valuable silt. 

n 







roots of the Khaskhas of which he constructs the fragrant 
screens with which the European cools his house when the 

In some places, again, and in particular along the Jumna, 
the Khkdir is replaced by a tangle of wild ravines which 
slope from the uplands to the river’s bank. Such is the 
rough country along the Chambal, which drains the Native 
States of Gwalior and Dholpur and finally joins the Jumna 
below Etkwah. Here from an eminence you see as far as 
the eye can reach a labyrinth of rugged ravines and green 
valleys covered with acacia jungle, every prominent bluff 






India. Its ohiof cities and commercial marts arc Saliilranpur, 
which commands tite Dchra Dfln valley: Meerut, a large 
military cantonment : Aligarh, the .scat of a flourishing Anglo- 
Muhartimadan College : Hflthras, an entrepot for cotton and 
other country produce : Ethwah, one of the Central Indian 
frontier posts i Cawnpur, an important trading mart and the 
seat of prosperous manufacturing industries ; Allahflbild, the 
Provincial capital, the headquarters of the I-Iigit Court 
and the chief public offices. Only tite stream of the Jumna 
separates it from Delhi, now included in the Panjilb, from 
Agra, the Mughal capital, now a large and flourishing com- 
mercial city, and from Mathura, one of the holiest places of 
Hinduism. The railway has now quite displaced the rivers 
as a highway of commerce. This i» shown by the decadence 
of two once flourishing centres of trade— Farrulchfibild in the 
Central Dufib and Mirzapur, formerly a great trade centre, 
to which large gangs of BanjAra merchants in the old days 
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The richest portion of the Du&b is that to the west, where, 
aided by an abundant water supply, the J4ts of SahJranpur, 
Muzaffarnagar and Meerut are about the finest yeomen in 
India. Here will be seen the results of the labour of a most 
industrious, sturdy peasantry, vast sheets of wheat and barley, 
sugar-cane, cotton, millets and maize. Here the plough 
cattle are of the finest breed, and most thriving yeomen own 
a brood mare or two, the produce of which find a ready sale 
at the agricultural fairs as remounts for our cavalry or for 
private use. It is only towards the lower apex of the Du4b 
that the opium poppy is largely grown ; all along it and 
more particularly towards the east indigo is an important 
staple. More especially at Cawnpur and Agra, just beyond 
the Jumna, there is an extensive factory industry, supplied 
with the best modem machinery and largely interested in the 
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struck, laden on a string of camels and carried ten miles 
forwards, where their owner meets them ready again next 
morning. And as he starts to join the fresh encampment 
nothing is left on the site of the place where he has halted 
for the day but tire mouldering fires, the piles of ^traw 
and rubbish to tell of the busy crowd which occupied it only 
yesterday. 

But no map or figures or description can give any real 
idea of the teeming village life through which the official 
thus makes his annual progress ; the sheet of growing corn 
crops, the peasant laboriously turning up the rich brown soil, 



millions. 


The difficulty is in this continuous Plain to get anything 
like a bird’s-eye view of the general aspect of the country. 
There is no really lofty eminence from which the glance can 
sweep and take in its salient features. The oldest village 
mound, an accumulation of the debris of countless genera- 
tions, is only a petty hillock, and the view from it is every- 
where bounded by the green masses of the mango groves 
which surround it. Here and there is an open vista which 




encircling the grey mud bastions of the Rajput stronghold, 
and beyond a wide dreary expanse of salty barren waste, 
over which the torrid wind of June blows with pitiless, 
scorching vigour, 

But hithei'to we have spoken of life in the more favoured 
villages and cities, In the Central part of the Duab, where a 
series of years of excessive rainfall, insuflicient drainage, and 
wasteful use of canal water have raised the spbsoil level, 
malaria is endemic, and wide tracts of new waste, the pallid 
frames of the people, all speak eloquently of the losses caused 
by fever. But this will be discussed more fully later on. 
There are, again, many places where the soil is little better 
than sterile sand, growing nothing but poor autumn millets, 
and unfit to produce sugar, cotton or wheat. The more 
industrious peasant classes avoid lands like these, and cling 
to the rich loams and fertile clays. The sandy tract is the 
heritage of the more restless and lazy Rfijput, the Ahlr or 
Gfijar cattle breeders, where inefficient tillage and squalid 
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homesteads are in direct contrast to the thriving agricultural 
settlements of the jat or the Kurmi. 

Far worse than these unfertile lands are what are known 
as the tJsar plains, of which there are between four and five 
thousand square miles in the Province, at present absolutely 
sterile. If this area could be brought under the plough, and 
support five hundred souls to the square mile, not under 
present conditions an excessive average, it would feed a 



more or less quantity are common salt and salts of magnesia 
and lime. Of the origin of these salts there Is no positive 
certainty, but they are most probably the salts which are 
dissolved out on the gradual decomposition of igneous rocks, 
and are subsequently deposited when the water that holds 
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Lopping and felling are carried on as required, and nurseries 
are established for the propagation of tile more valuable 
trees. That these reserved forests will in time become a 
most valuable State property is certain. 

But the preservation of these forests does not much reKeve 
the lack of fuel and fodder in the villages at a distance from 
them. That part of the reserved area in which grazing is 
allowed supplies grass to about three-quarters of a million of 
cattle, merely a drop in the ocean as compared with existing 
stocks. As regards fuel, again, the peasant of the Plains 
depends on tlie twigs which his children collect in the small 
village waste, on the dry stems of some of the crops which 
he raises, and, in particular, on the dung of his cattle. 
Hitherto the comfortable theory has been widely accepted, 
that this had little influence on the manure supply, because 
most of the nitrogen passed away into the air and was 
washed down again into tlie soil by the periodical rains, 
while a large proportion of the other valuable constituents 
survived in the ashes. Dr Voelcker has clearly shown the 
fallacy of this belief; as a matter of fact, by the burning of 
manure 97 per cent, of the nitrogen is absolutely lost, besides 
the physical and mechanical effects which the manure, in its 
natural state, produces on the soil. 

Except where casual grazing is supplemented by the 
growth of fodder crops and stall feeding, the scantiness and 
lack of nutritive qualities in the food, which the ordinary 
Duflb bullock can pick up, are shown by its emaciated 
condition. The margin of waste available is diminishing 
yearly with the extension of cultivation, and much of the 
waste shown by statistics is really salt-infested plains, or 
other lands which produqe little fodder. The suggestion has 
been made that the State should compulsorily acquire 
patches of land and conserve them as fuel and fodder 
reserves. But the difficulties attending such a measure are 
immense, and the advantages doubtful. It would involve 
the wholesale ejectment of people whom it would be im- 
possible, without a system of emigration which the peasantry 
show no inclination to adopt, to settle elsewhere ; the pre- 
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that the present stock of cattle is excessive. A people 
who revere the cow as a godling will not send useless beasts 
to the shambles, and thus their numbers tend to overpass 
the fodder resources. On the other hand, a first-class 
agriculturist, like the J4t, finds no difficulty in growing an 
ample stock of artificial fodder and in stall-feeding his cattle. 
A smaller area, treated in this way, will supply a larger 
amount of food than a grazing ground, which all may use. 
It is obviously to the reduction of useless animal mouths, 
and to the extension of stall feeding, that we must look for 
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the directions of the machtlns or posts where the sportsmen 
take their stand. The hunt by means of elephants is certainly 
the finer form of the sport; but in the other the odds against 
the tiger are not so great as is coinmonly supposed. If he is 
an experienced beast, who has gone through the ordeai of a 
drive on some former occasion, the chances are that he will 




infinite variety and unexpectedness. The beast is extraordin- 
ariiy wary, of enormous activity and resource. No two tigers 
will behave in the same way. One from the outset assumes 


the offensive, charges the beaters, springs at the " stops,” and 



In some places, particularly in the rocky hills of Mirzapur, 
Binda or Jh4nsi, the leopard is often found. He can seldom 
be shot in a drive, as his cunning is extreme, and he will lie in 
the grass and break back or slink along a crevice in the rocks 
as the beaters advance. JVhen cornered he is perhaps more 
plucky and dangerous than even the tiger. A squealing goat 
tied up near his haunts in the dusk is often an irresistible 
bait for this exceedingly cautious beast. 

The wolf is seldom shot, though numerous in some parts. 
In the very early dawn he may sometimes be met with 
galloping home to the shelter of some patch of dense scrub 
after his nightly prowl near the pens of the shepherd. 

48 
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exhibits far less variation than England. The loam is 
probably in a great measure an artificial soil, the result of 
the application of manure, irrigation, and the careful tillage 
of centuries to various grades of clayey or sandy soils. The 
two really distinct types are the clay and the sand. The 
localisation of clay is due to the fact that the alumina of 
the neighbouring slopes, being soluble, is conveyed by the 
agency of water from the higher ground and deposited in the 
depressions. Hence the slopes, being denuded of their clay, 
are usually lighter than the higher uplands, and often ex- 
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the detritus of rocks in the water-shed of the chief rivers, 
worn down and triturated by friction until the particles have 
become minute in the extreme. We see it at its worst in the 
sandy deserts of Rhjputhna. Much of it has been blown by 
steady winds from the river beds, and deposited over the 
adjoining slopes, where the action of the periodical rains 
soon robs it of any admixture of clay. One has only to ex- 


produced by the wind in dispersing it. In the depth of the 
hot season, a sudden increase in the torrid heat, and a lull 
in the wind, presage a storm. Presently a dense black cloud 
rises in the horizon ; darkness rapidly spreads over the sky ; 
all nature is hushed m anticipation, and the birds hasten to 
the nearest thicket for shelter. Often with a burst of thunder 
the storm breaks ; masses of sand and dust are driven across 
the plain. It penetrates through the most closely-fitted 
doors and windows, and everything is soon covered with a 
coating of almost impalpable dust. Then perhaps with a 
few drops of rain a welcome coolness revives epchausted man 
and beast, only to be succeeded by a more intense heat a 
day or two later on. 


Hence we often find the sand taking the shape of low, 
billow-like mounds, as the snowdrifts alter a winter storm 






lime. But the various processes by which it has been 
created are still imperfectly understood, and some peculiari- 
ties in its distribution require further explanation. In some 
parts this soil prevails to a depth of from 20 to 60 feet ; it 
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residences of the officials in the civil station of Moradftbad 
were almost completely wrecked by a hurricane. 


Hailstorms are distressingly frequent, just as “ the hounds 
of spring are on winter’s traces,” and the wheat and barley 
are nearly ready for the sickle. There was a famous hail- 
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thence into the valleys of the Gandak and GhSgra. The 
former are now represented by the SantM, Ordon, Kol, and 
Bhll of the southern hills ; the latter by the Kurmi, Bind, 
DusMh, and other servile tribes of the eastern Plain. That 
the culture of these races was, on the whole, at a much lower 
level than that of the Aryas is generally admitted. They, 



But what it is really important to grasp is that the fusion 
between the old and the new peoples must have been more 


complete than has hitherto been supposed to be the case. 
To use Mr Nesfield’s jjlustration, the Arya became absorbed 
in the Dasyu as the Lombard in the Italian, the Frank in the 
Gaul, the Roman (of Roumania) in the Slav, the Norman in 
the Frenchman, the Moor of Spain in the Spaniard, the Indian 
Portuguese in the Indian. This conclusion rests on the evi- 
dence of anthropometry, which establishes the substantial 
unity of the Hindu race as we now find it in Northern India. 
It is probable, then, that the Aryan conquest was more moral 
6o 
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musalmAn 
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and intellectual, more a blending of the new-comer with the ' 
native, than a substitution of the white man for the dark- 

What we must also understand^ is that the Aryan invasion 

Norman Conquest of England or the French occupation of 
Tonquiti. From the very earliest times there must have been 
a constant flow of settlers from the hilly tract of Central 
Asia into the lower Indian Plain. The completeness of the 


absorption of or fusion with the indigenous races was certainly 




maintained a dignified isolation, and boast a pedigree longer 
than any family of the western aristocracy; others, like many 
of the Oudh Rajputs, are almost certainly of local origin. 
Even at the present day many of the Dravidian tribes of the 
Yindhyan range are being gradually promoted to RSjput 


Beneath those the mass of the people has organised itself 
in endogamous groups of the eponymous, territorial, and more 
particularly of the occupational type. New castes of this 
kind are every day becoming separated from tlte parent stock, 
with which, on the ground that they accept or prohibit widow 
marriage, from some dispute connected .with precedence, or 
from the use of or abstinence from special kinds of food, they 





cate the hermits in impure practices, and perpetrate the 
greatest outrages. Changing their shapes and hiding in the 
thickets adjoining the hermitages, those frightful beings 

63 
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Thus Bi-aiimanism, which had its birth within or on the 
frontier of the Province, pursued its quiet path, but not for 
long. It yielded for a time to another faith which, while it 
now offers salvation to half the world, has hardly a follower 
E 65 
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ber, did not at least in its early days involve the overthrow 
of the existing belief. Buddha would undoubtedly have 
called himself a Hindu, and admitted that his was only one 
of the multitudinous sects which Hinduism is always throwing 
off, It was an immediate consequence of the system of the 
four Asiamas, or stages in which the life of an orthodox 
Brdhman was supposed to be passed. “ If,” he would say, 
“ it is only at the third stage that perfect truth can be attained, 
why should any one waste time over the preliminary stages 
and in sacrifices and oblations whicli profit nothing ? ” His 



bonds of the caste system lay heavily upon them. The 
conquest had been completed and the country was broken 
up into a number of petty principalities, which waged inter- 
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never called in the aid of persecution against the rival sec- 
taries is certain. The two religions may in many places have 
existed side by side, as Jainism and Hinduism do at the 
present time. Probably the peasant continued to worship 
his fetish, to bow before his holy tree, to bathe in the sacred 
rivers, as we see him doing to-day. 

After the death of the Teacher, the foundations of the new 
faith were consolidated at the two general councils held at 
RHjagriha in the Patna district, and Vaisali in Muzaffarpur, 
both beyond the eastern frontier of the Province. With the 
accession of Asoka to the throne of Magadha, the modern 
Bihar, another stage is reached. During his reign (204-223 
B.C.), Buddhism rose to the rank of the State religion. He 
published the principles of the faith throughout northern 
India, from Peshawar to Kathiawar on the western, and 
Orissa on the eastern ocean. Within this Province copies of 
his edicts have been found at Khaisi on the Jumna in Dehra 
Dfln, on the pillar taken to Delhi from Meerut by Kroz 
Shah, on a third removed at the same time from Paota in 
Saharanpur, or Bara Topra in Ambhla, and lastly, on tlie 
well-known pillar now shown in the Allahabad Fort. All 
these, with some slight variations, preached a creed, much of 
which might have been taught at Olney or Little Gldcling. 
He inculcated the duty of obedience to parents, kindness to 
children and friends, mercy to animals, compassion towards 
the weak and suffering, reverence to Brahmans and members 
of the Order, suppression of anger, passion, cruelty, and 
extravagance ; generosity, tolerance and charity. 

To the historian these edicts are of supreme importance, 
because they lead to a settled chronology. The Khaisi 
pillar names five Greek kings as contemporaries of Asoka — 
Antiochus Theos of Syria (B.c. 261-46); Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus of Egypt (b.c. 285-47); Antigonus Gonatas of 
Macedonia (B.c. 276-43) ; Magas of Gyrene (b.c. 258) ; and 
Alexander of Epirus (B.C. 272-54). This brings the date 
of the pillar to about 253 B.C., about the time of the cam- 
paign of Regulus against Carthage. With this begins the 
series of dated monuments in India. 
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But about half a century before this, the synchronism of 
dates in the histories of India and Europe had been estab- 
lished through the travels of the Greek traveller Megasthenes, 
who came as the ambassador of Seleukos, the ruler of Syria, 
from 312 to 280 B.c. Megasthenes lived for some time at 
the court of Saiidrokottos, king of the PrasH, as the Greeks 
called him, but who is known to Indian historians as 
Chandragupta, king of Magadha, whose capital was at 
Pataliputra, the modern Patna. Chandragupta seems to 
have been an adventurer who rose to power after the con- 
vulsion caused by the invasion of Alexander, when ho (327-6 
B.C.) pushed his conquests of the Paujab as far as the 
Hyphasis or Biyils, but never reached this Province. It was 
Megasthenes who first opened the world of the East to the 
curious Greeks. His account follows much the same linos 
as that of the Institutes of Manu. The people were truthful, 
sober, and industrious ; there were Brhhmans and members 
of the Buddhist orders; there were inspectors and super- 
visors of morals, who perhaps acted the same part as the 
news-writers of Mughal times and of modern China. The 
rural economy was much the same as we found it twenty 
centuries later. 

“ It falls to the lot of most nations," says Mommsen, “ in 
the early stages of their development, to be taught and 
trained by some rival sister nation." The same service 
which the Greeks performed for Rome, they conferred on 
India. Their influence on art, as we see from remains 
recently discovered at Mathura, was no less profound than 
that exercised on science and religion, philosophy and social 
life. The school of architecture which arose under their 
guidance has been styled by Dr Fenguson the Indo-Roman 
or Indo-Byzantine, and reached India through GandhAra or 
Kabul in the period subsequent to the Christian era. But 
the theory that any of the legends or doctrines of Buddhism 
were due to Christian influence is disbelieved by the best 

The next standpoint in history is the invasion of the Indo- 

1 Ehys Davids, SlikrI Lctlma, iSSl, f. 151. 
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This kingdom forms the next landmark in our local 
history. Our slight knowledge of these monarehs is being 
gradually worked out from a study of their inscriptions and 



in Ghazipur. One of them, Srigupta, may have been a 
Buddhist; all his successors were certainly Plindus. But 
they could not have been bigoted BrShmanists, if one of 
them was the monarch whose gifts made to the Buddhist 
StCipa at Sanch! are recorded on that famous monument. 

By this time, in fact. Buddhism was on the decline, The 
degradation of the faith seems to be indicated by the intro- 
duction of the Statue worship of the Teacher, Dr Ferguson 
thinks that none of these images can be dated earlier than 
the first century of our era. It has been supposed that the 
fall of the Gupta dynasty was duo to fresh incursions of 
Huns or Tatars from the west, Buddhism probably decayed 
because the faith became more and more the religion of 
priests and monks, and gradually lost Its hold on the 
affections of the people. But of the details of its decline we 
know practically nothing. It is tolerably certain that the 
reform of Brfihmanism exorcised a powerful influence, and 
the old religion, warned by the experience of fifteen hundred 
years of eclipse, again strove to regain the confidence of the 

nation. At last, about - 

was invading England, 
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India, leaving scarce a trace of its dominion save the ruins of 

For this period of decline, we have the valuable records of 
three Chinese pilgrims, who visited this part of the country 
— Shih-Fa-Hian (A.D. 400); Sung Yun (A,D. 518); Hiuen 
Tsiang (A.D. 629),! The information which these travellers 
give of the country and people only makes us long for more. 
Thus Hiuen Tsiang, writing of Mathura, tells us that the 
soil is rich and fertile. " This country produces a fine species 
of cotton fabric, and also yellow gold. The climate is warm 
to a degree. The manners of tire people are soft and com- 
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numerous BrAhmaii temples. Of Kausambi, the modern 
Kosam near Allahabad, he says: "The law of Sahya be- 
coming extinct, this will bo the very last country in which 
it will survive ; therefore from the highest to the lowest all 
who enter the borders of this country arc deeply affected, 
oven to tears, ere they return.” * When he came to Benares 
and ended his pilgrimage in the Province, he describes the 
people as mostly unbelievers: a few reverence the law of 
Buddha. "In the capital tlierc are twenty Dova (Bi-ahmanical) 
temples, the towers and halls of which arc of sculptured 
stone and carved wood. The foliage of trees combines to 
shade the sites, while pure streams of water encircle them. 
The statue of the Deva Mahosvara is somewhat loss than a 
hundred feet high. Its appearance is grave and majestic, 
and appears as though really living."’ 

According to current belief the downfall of Buddhtsm 
was accompanied by massacre aitd persecution. The ruins 
of the Sarnflth monastery near Benai-es appear to indicate 
that the building was consumed by fire ; and it is possible 
that in some places the passions of the mob may have boon 
roused against the adherents of an unpopular faith. On 
the other hand, the travels of the Chinese pilgrims, as wo 
have soon, indicate that 'the believers in the two rival cults 
wore then living together on fairly amicable terms, and if 
the growth of Brlthmanism had been aided by persecution 
they would hardly have failed to notice the fact. Their 
relations seem to have been much as we find Jainas and 
orthodox Hindus living .side by side at the present day. 
The decay of Buddhism seems to have boon gradual, and 
it was by degrees replaced by the more liberal form of 
Bi'fihmanisra, to the growth of whiclj it may have given the 
original impulse. In many cases the Brfthmans occupied the 
sacred sites and even the buildings of the Buddhists. Thus 
wo constantly find that images of MAya the motiior of the 
Tcachoi', have become the village Devi, or guardian Mothei-, 
At Ahichhali-a in Rohilkhand images of Buddha robbed from 
the adjoining Stfipa are to this day worshipped by Hindus; 
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in Benares many Buddhist edifices have been utilised both 
by Hindus and Musalm^ns, and can now be recognised by 
the fragments of the characteristic railings of the Buddhist 
monasteries ; the famous temple at Gola Gokarnnath in the 
Kheri district of northern Oudh has been built on the ruins 
of a Stfipa. The same was the case at places like Mathura, 
Hardw^r and PrayAg (Allahabad), held sacred by the followers 
of both faiths. 

With the decay of Buddhism came tlie first beginnings of 
the Jaina faith. The earliest images of this religion appear 
to be those found by General Cunningham at Mathura with 
dates which are with some probability assigned to the first 
and second centuries of our era. Though many links in the 
chain of evidence are still wanting, it seems probable that 
the architecture of the Jainas was derived from Buddhist 
models j at any rate, the late Buddhist and early Jaina bas- 
reliefs and sculptures are practically indistinguishable. That 
the later faith was the direct descendant of the earlier is 
proved by a long series of facts. The Jainas worship the 
Jlnas, a line of deified worthies who have gained cKemptlon 
from the constant changes of transmigration, and their tenets 
thus discard a personal God and a Ruling Providence, Like 





min by some inroad of Huns or Tatars from the west. This 
much seems tolerably certain, that when the RSj put colonis- 
ation began in the twelfth or thirteenth century, the new 
colonists found the country occupied by low caste tribes 
whom they conquered and brought into subjection. 

In the seventh century of our era the Province was divided 
among a number of petty kingdoms. The Upper Ganges — 
Jumna Duftb was included in the kingdom of SthSnesvara, 
which included a tract to the west of the Jumna with the 
holy land of Kurukshetra, the traditional site of the war of 
the Mahabhdrata. Higher up the Ganges in the neighbour- 
hood of Hardw^r was the kingdom of Srughna, the ruins of 
whose capital have been traced close to the Western Jumna 
Canal. Western Rohilkhand was under the rule of a petty 
State with Mandiwar as its chief town; and further north 
the present GarhwAl and Kumaun highlands owed allegiance 
to the Rdjas of Brahmapura. The Tarfti was a kingdom of 
itself, ruled from GovisSna, the modern K^shipur; and the 
numerous remains found in the jungles testify to a degree of 
75 
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prosperity which was hardly possible except under climatic 
conditions much more favourable than they are at present. 
Southern Rohilkhand and the Central Ganges — Jumna Du4b 
were included in the kingdom of PanchHla, divided into two 
regions by the Ganges — that on the right bank governed 
from Ahichhatra in the modern Bareilly district, and the part 
west of the Ganges from Kampll in Farrukh5Md. Further 
west Mathura was the capital of another R^ja who ruled a 
strip of the DuAb, and what are now the Native States of 
Bhartpur, KarMi and Dholpur on the right bank of the 
Jumna. The Lower Ganges — ^Jumna DuSb was under the 
kingdom of Vatsya with its capital at Kausambi near Alla- 
habad. North Oudh and the trans-Ghagra region were 
included in the kingdom of Kosala, while southern Oudh 
had two kings— one of Paschhima-rashtra, or the western 
State, the other of Pflrva-rashtra, the eastern. 

This collection of petty States possessed none of the 
elements of permanence. They were engaged in constant 
local struggles, and all that remains of them is the shapeless 
mounds which cover the ruins of their cities. Some of these 
have been to a certain extent explored ; It is only by their 
excavation that the .local history of the country can bo re- 

Many 6f these kingdoms were tributary to the Gupta 
Empire; but some of them enjoyed at least the right of 
issuing a local coinage. At Mathura the series commences 
with a line of Rajubala and three other Indo-Skythian 
Satraps, all of which have legends in Greek ; these are fol- 
lowed by the coins of eight Hindu princes. So for tlie 
kingdom of Panchhla we have the names of twelve kings 
whose coinage was in qjpper and the characters later than 
the time of Asoka and earlier than the Christian era. They ' 
contain no Buddhist symbols, and the princes who issued them 
were almost certainly followers of BrShmanism. At Aj udhya, 
again, we find a dynasty ruling not earlier than the second 
century before Christ. It is impossible to judge from their 
coins whether they were Buddhists or BrShmanists ; possibly 
they were indifferent to both religions, 
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It was about the middle of the seventh century that the 
pressure of the Musalmhns of the West began to be felt 
in India, and this continued up to the accession of Sultdn 
Mahmhd (997-1030 A.D.), by whom the conquest was first 
undertaken in earnest. This led indirectly to an important 
modification of the political condition of the Province, due 
to the inroad of the Riljputs, of which ordinary histories take 



Pithaura, in whose time (1193 A.D.) the capital was besieged 
and captured by Muiz-ud-diii Muhammad bin Shm, or Shihilb- 
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the Ganges was no longer an obstacle to the Musalmftn arms, 
and he crossed Into Rohilkhand anti sacked Budaun, Koll 
(Aligarh), Atranji Khera, a little lower down the Duib, 
Kdlpi on the Jumna, afterwards to become a Muhammadan 
outpost to facilitate the passage into Central India, and 
Allahabad, all fell before him. At Patiyaii on the old course 
of the Ganges he erected a strong fort to guard the passage 
into Rohilkhand. He seems to have met with no serious 
> Elliot, muory >f Indio, il, 44- ‘ Bdggs, PtriMoh, i. S9. 
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religion in this way. Thus Altamsh built the mosque at 
Budaun on the ruins of a Saiva shrine. The mosquo at 
Amroha has still the old Hindu chain hanging from its roof, 
that at Hathgilon in Fatohpur has been built out of the ruins 
of four Hindu temples, and the same is the case with Man- 
dawar in Bijnor, Mahdban and Noh Jhil in Mathura, Etilwah, 
Ajudhya, and many other places. In fact, when we remem- 
ber that to the early Musalmhns the destruction of a Hindu 
shrine furnished the destroyer with a ready means of building 
a house for himself on earth as well as in heaven, it is wonder- 
ful that so many temples should have survived to our day. 
Of all the places which they permanently occupied, in Mahoba 
alone did they spare one of the shrines erected by the Chandel 
princes, and this probably owed its preservation to its isolated 
position on a rocky island in the deep waters of the Madan 
Shgar lake. Everywhere else “ Bel boweth down and Nebo 



When Kutub-ud-d!n captured Budaun we arc told that nine 
hundred queens committed sati. When he seized Kalinjar 
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the Hindu polity still live in the recollection of the people. 
The heroism of Jaya Chandra and the Bandphar heroes, 
Alha and Udal, who fought in vain for their race in the hills 
of Bundelkhand, form the subject of an epic still sung round 
village fires, Even to this day the respect for the brave 
Chandel princes is so wideiy felt that no one dares to beat a 
drum near the ruins of Mahoba, lest their heroie spirits should 
be roused to vengeance. 

It was in the time of Ndsir-ud-din Aitamsh that the greatest 
of oriental travellers, Ser Marco Polo, visited India and re- 
corded his impressions of the southern kingdoms ere yet the 
MusalrnSn kings of Delhi, occupied, at home with Mughal 
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children that are horn here are black enough, but the blacker 
they are the more they are thought of, so that they become 
as black as devils ” ; the way the BrShmans take omens ; the 
Jogis, some of whom live to one hundred and fifty years of 
age ; the chewing of betel ; the monkeys of Comorin, “ of 
such peculiar fashion that you would take them for men ” ; 
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revolt and the pressure of Mughal raids from the north-wost. 
The last but one of the line, Balban, was obliged practicaliy 
to reconquer the Dudb. Of his cruelty to the Hindus wo have 
most ghastly narratives. We are told that the gates of his 
palace were decorated with the skins of captives, who would 
seem to have been slaughtered for the purpose. As William 
the Conqueror devastated Yorkshire from the Humber 
to the Tees, so Balban converted tfie country for forty miles 
round Delhi into a preserve for the larger game. His stem 
measures of repression followed the lines of the instructions 
of the Roman Emperor Gallienus to his iioutenant in 
Illyricum.^ When Katehr or Rohilkhand rebelled, to use the 
words of the chronicler,' “ sending forward a force of five 
‘ Wbm,DtcHtK and Pall, i. 41s. 
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due the beginning of canal irrigation in northern India, The 
Jumna Canal was his work. He was the builder of Ffrozh- 
Md, now a pile of ruins on the outskirts of Delhi, which 
he ornamented with one of the pillars of Asokaj and to 
him is due the conversion of the Atala Devi temple at 
Jaunpur into a stately mosque. But he did nothing to 
strengthen and organise the government, and ten years after 
his death (1398 A.D.) the terrible raid of TlmOr broke over 
the country. 



bodies into the river, thus sending them through water to the 
fires of hell. Some of my men dismounted, and proceeding 
to the ford, assaulted the enemy with arrows. The occupants 

' EIHol, Hishry, vi. asjj Briegs, Fcrtshtah, i. 437. 






the enemy like hungry lions on a flock of sheep,” ® 

It is impossible to exaggerate the misery caused to an un- 
wariilce people by savage raids like those of Shihab-ud-dtn 
and Timflr. They rank with the deeds of the Spaniards in 
Peru or Mexico, or a foray of Kurds or Turkomans in our day, 
The Delhi kingdom never recovered from this supreme 
disaster. Henceforward the Mughal supremacy was inevit- 
able, But this was not to be till a century and a quarter 
more had passed in decadence and misrule. 

The most noteworthy figure in the interval is that of 
Sikandar Lodi (1488-1517 a,d,), about the period between 
the accession of Henry VII, and Luther’s break with Rome, 
He was a soldier and a statesman, and re-established his 
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terrible amount of misery must have existed. The petty 
local R^ljas doubtless continued to hold the country as 
dependents of the Delhi suzerain, or his lieutenants. The 
village organisation, with its priest, its watchman, its artlzans, 
and at the top of all, the RHjput headman, under the local 
Raja, must have gone on much as it does at present. This 
social life withstood the tyranny and maladministration of 
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Most of the Oudh colonies, planted on the Roman system 
to coerce a subject population, date from a later period.' 
Such were the Sayyid colony at Jarwal in Bahraich, the 
Shaikhs of Bilgi-am and Gopamau in Hardoi in the thirteentii, 
the Sayyids of Birhar, in FairAbSd, at the end of the four- 
teenth, and the Shaikhs of MalanwSn, in Hardoi, in the 
beginning of the fifteenth centuries. 

Many of the existhig towns throughout the Province, not 
to mention the Imperial or provincial capitals, like Agra, 
Lucknow, or Jaunpur, owe their importance to having been 
early seats of the local Musalmfin governors. Such are 
Saharanpur, in the Upper Duab, and lower down, Farruk- 
habad and Ghazipur ; -in Rohilkhand, Bareilly, Shahjahanpur, 
Budaun, Rampur, and Moradabad ; .in Oudh, Bahraich, and 
Faizabad ; in Bundelkhand, Banda. Many of these Musal- 
man towns, in the good old days, supplied a largo proportion 
of our native officials. But the Hindu, with his aptitude for 
Engiish education, has proved a dangerous competitor. The 
lanes become more and more deserted, the fine brick man- 
sions more and more dilapidated; and If ruin Is to bo 
avoided, the attitude of the Musalmfin towards tho now 
learning must undergo a radical change. 

On the death of Bitbar, his son Humayun succeeded to tho 
throne. He was then at the age of twenty-two, and the 
young, inexperienced monarch soon found himself opposed 
by a master in statecraft — the Afghan Shir Shah. Ho 
headed the reaction of the Hindustani Musalmans against 
the Mughals. Humayun led a force eastward and captured 
Chunar, the strong fortress oh an outlying scarp of tho 
Vindhyan range, which commands the lower course of tho 
Ganges. But he was out-manoeuvred by his adversary 
in the plains of Bengal. By the compromise with liis 
brother Kamran, he had surrendered Kabul, and tlius lost 
the advantage of reinforcements of hardy mountaineers. 
Humayun himself was of voluptuous disposition, an opium 
eater, and the Indian Plains proved to bo the Capua which 
demoralised his forces. In the ninth year of his reign he 
was defeated in a decisive battle at Chaunsa, near tho Karam- 
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nasa river, just beyond the limits of the Province ; and the 
next campaign ending in another defeat at Kanauj, he was 
compelled to fly across the western desert, where his son 
Akbar was born, and thence to Persia. 

To the extraordinary man who had driven tliimayun from 
the throne, it can hardly be said that the ordinary histories 
do sufficient justice. Himself an adventurer from the Afghan 
hills, he learned the details of administration in Bihir. He 
Was the first MusalmSn ruler who studied the good of his 
people. He had the genius to see that the government 
must be popularised, that the king must govern for the 
benefit of his subjects, that the Hindus must be conciliated 
by a policy of justice and toleration, that the land revenue 
must be settled on an equitable basis, that the material 








ing to Lahore, there was a large quantity of uncultivated 
land, covered either with copse wood or with grasses six feet 
high.« 

We know that, for instance, in Bulandshahr and Shdh- 
jahdnpur, the plains, now green with wheat and sugar-cane, 
were occupied by extensive jungles. According to the 
Aln-i-Akbari, the cultivation in Azamgarh amounted to 
106,005 acres, and the revenue was R,«. 25,264. The present 
cultivated area is 587,797 acres, and the revenue R.x. 165,810, 
We really know too little of the purchasing power of money 
in those days to make any trustworthy comparison. As the 
Settiement Officer, Mr J. R. Reid, writes; "What trust is 
to be placed in the figures of the Atn-i-Akbari it is difficult 
to say. Probably they understate the areas rather than 
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the Shiah sect and opposed to tl)e Mughals, who were Sunnis.* 
RAja Todar Mai, a Khatri of Laharpur in Oudh, was his chief 
revenue officer ; RSja Blrbal, a needy Bhdt or geneaiogist of 
Etdwah, became his Waztr, and round him and his iearned 
daughter a iarge cycie of modern foik-lore has coilected. 

But granting ail this, and fully admitting the enormous 
advance in the principles of Government which he effected, 
no one who reads the Aln-i-Akbari, the cyclopredic annals of 
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Court of Akbar. Such was the sordid palace gang which 
led the last French Empire to destruction. 

It was never the Mughal policy to foster the growth of a 
hereditary aristocracy, or to encourage anything to be com- 
pared to an established Church. Isldm in India has always 
remained politically weak because she has never dreamed of 
an Episcopate or even of a Convocation. To quote Bernier 
again : " The Omrahs of HindustAn cannot be proprietors of 
land or enjoy an independent revenue, like the nobility of 
France and the other Stales of Christendom. Their income 
consists exclusively of pensions, which the King grants or 
takes away according to his own will or pleasure. When 
deprived of this pension they sink at once into utter insigni- 
ficance, and find it impossible to borrow the smallest sum." ‘ 
Hence the main object of every rising man was to obtain a 
lucrative provincial government, where he could feather his 
nest, as Verres did in Sicily, or a Turkish or Persian Pasha 
does to-day in Anatolia or KhorasAn. 

There was thus a constant tendency, as for instance in the 
case of J aunpur or Oudh, for the provincial viceroy to become 
independent, This was the result of the centralisation of the 
power and expenditure of the Empire at the capitals, Delhi 
or Agra. The surplus revenue was spent there in paying the 
army or carrying on splendid public works, while the Pro- 
vinces wore staived. It is only a bureaucracy of the highest 
class, like the Roman Senate or the modern Indian govern- 
ment, that can maintain a vigilant control over its outlying 
provinces. Akbar was, it is true, for a time successful in 
curbing his Pashas, but it was only because his activity was 
incessant and his industry unwearied. The example of 
Philip II, of Spain proved once for all that such a task is 
beyond the powers of any single man, however clear-sighted 
and laborious. The results of the same arrangement in 
weaker hands is seen in the case of Aurangzeb and his 
successors and In the Turkish and Persian Empires of our 

Gibbon fixes the era of the decline of the Roman Empire 
< p. 65. 
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in the ago of Commodus. When it is asked when the Mughal 
Empire showed signs of decadence, it may be answered that 
even in the time of Akbar it could have been saved only by 
a radical change in the methods of government, by a closer 
tightening of the bonds which united the provinces, by a wise 
development of the resources of the country, by the establish- 
ment of a competent police and judiciary. That this task 
was beyond the powers of a genius such as that of Akbar is 
a lesson which every Englishman in India would do well to 
remember. 

It was the consciousness of this failure and the prescience 
of trouble in the future which clouded the last years of the 
groat statesman, as the scandals of his family broke the spirit 
of Augustus. With Akbar the work of practical government 
gave place to a vain seeking after a creed which he could 
believe, in disputations about theology with Hindu Pandits, 
Pars! firc-worshijrpers, or European Jesuits. Out of these he 
hoped to work out a new faith, a State religion of which, like 
Henry VIII., ho was to bo himself the head, a faith based 
on natural religion which was to draw both Hindu and 
Muhammadan within its fold. Such a scheme was from the 
outset hopeless. Thus the end came at last; the friends of 
his early days were taken from him one by one ; from his 
own family ho could derive no consolation. The gloom of 
his spirit speaks In the inscription which he, the master 
builder, graved on the great portal of the mosque at Fatehpur 
Sikrl— "Said Josu.s, on whom bo peace 1 The world is a 
bridge ; pass over it, but build no house there ; he who hopeth 
for an hour may hope for an eternity ; the world is but an 
hour, spend it in devotion ; the rest is unseen." 

The reign of his successor, Jahftaglr (1605-27), a period 
covering a little more than that of our James I., need not 
detain us long. Ho spent most of his time beyond the Pro- 
vince, at Ajmtr, Lahore, Delhi, or Kashmir, and did little in 
the way of local administration. He was, as we have seen, 
the son of a Hindu mother. Badly educated and uncon- 
trolled In his youth, with no sage counsellor to guide his early 
manhood, ho fell into indulgence In wine and drugs. Some- 
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times, as in the case of his eldest son Khusru’s revolt, ho gave 
way to horrible cruelty. He thus writes _ himself of the 
punishments inflicted on the associates of his unhappy son ; 
" I gave Khusru into custody, and I ordered these two villains 
to be enclosed in the skins of a cow and an ass, and to be 
placed on asses, face to the tail, and so to be paraded round 
the city. As the skin of a cow dries quicker than the skin of 
an ass, Husain Beg lived only to the fourth watch, and then 
died. Abdul Aziz, who was in the ass’s skin, and had 
moisture conveyed to him, survived.”* 

The best account of him is that by the English ambassador. 
Sir Thomas Roe ; “ The king hath no man but eiiiuiclis that 
comes within the lodging or retyring room of his house; his 
women watch within and guard him with manly weapons. 
He comes eveiy day to the window called the Jaruoo 
(Jharokha) looking into a plain before his gate, and sliowos 
himself to the common people. At noone ho returns thither 
and sits some houres to see the fights of elephants and wlldo 
beasts. Under him within the raile attend the men of ranke ; 
from whence he retyres to sleep among his women, At 
afternoone he retumes to the Durbar before mentioned. At 
eight after supper he comes down to tiro Guzlocan (Ghusl* 
khtaa), a faire court, wherein in the middost is a throne 
erected of freestone, whereon he sits, but sometimes below in a 
chaire, to which none are admitted but of first quality, and few 
without leave, where he discourses of alt matters with muoh 
affabilitie. There is no business done with him concerning 
the State, Government, disposition of war and peace, but at 
one of these two last places, where it is publiekly propounded 
and resolved and so registered ; which, if it were wortho tho 
curiositie, might be seene for two shillings; but the common, 
base people know as much as the Council, and the nowos 
every day or the King’s new resolutions, tossed and censured 
by every rascal. This course is unchangeable, except sick- 
nesse or death prevent it; which must be knowne, for as all 
his subjects are slaves, so he is in a kinde of rociprocali 
bondage; for he is tyed to observe tliese houres and customs 
■Elliol, BMory , vi. 301. 
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spur rowels, so that every stroke made foure wounds. When 
they lay for dead on the ground, he commanded the standers- 
by to foot them, and after the Porters to breake their staves 
upon them. Thus most cmelly mangled and bruised they 
were carried out, of which one dyed in the place. Some 
would have excused it on the Embassadour; but the King 





bad as any of the acts of the insane Roman Emperor in his 
seclusion at Capre®, we remember what Mr Pepys says of 
Charles If, ; “Sir H. Cholmley tells me that the King hatli 
this good luck, that the next day he hates to have any one 
mention what he had done the day before, nor will he suffor 


to gam upon him that Way. - 

yet with all this wild, wilful cruelty, there is something' 
veiy human about Jahhnglr. His Memoirs sliow the struggles 
of a weak nature to resist temptation. He has boon much 
blamed for his dealings with Shir Afgan and his wife, tho 
future Empress Nilr Jah^n, a tale which, as commonly told, 
is one of the mad lust of a tyrant, a story of tho typo of 
David and Bathsheba, or Nero and Poppoea Sabina, But, 
as Mr Keene has shown, the fact that ahe did not marry 

‘ f ® ^ 
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desirous of completing them. His Majesty gave orders that 
at Benares, and throughout his dominions in every place, all 
temples that had been begun should be cast down. It was 
now reported from the province of Allahilb^d, that seventy- 
six temples had been destroyed in the district of Benares.” 
This evil example was followed with disastrous results by his 




f the law of Islam to the 
r a well-organised police 
gradation of the nobility 
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of the Empire, and before his death in 1743 he had brought 
the country into subjection, and converted it into an inde- 
pendent State. He was succeeded by his son, Safdar Jang, 
who reigned from 1743 to 1753. He was a soldier and a 
statesman, and was engaged in wars with the Marhattas and 
Rohiilas. He lived little in Oudh, and was buried at Delhi 
in a stately monument. 

His son Shuja-ud-daula(l753-75) made Faiz^bid his capital. 
He it was who 6r.st came in contact with the British. He 
was tempted to interfere in Bengal politics, but his army was 
crushed in the battie of Baxar (1764), and he lost the 
provinces of Kora and AllahhbUd in the peace concluded 
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who followed that career of reckless extravagance, malad- 
ministration, and sensuous luxury which made the Court of 
Oudh a byword in the last generation. Of the demoralisation 
and ruin of the country under the last king, Wdjid Ali Shdh 
(1847), we have a graphic account in General Sleeman’a 
famous report which formed the justifieation of the annexation 
by Lord Dalhousie in 1856. 

Meanwhile, except in the later days of the kingdom, Oudh 
enjoyed perhaps a happier destiny than the western part of 
the Province and the Ganges-Jumna Dudb. The Delhi 
Empire in the earlier years of the eighteentli century was 
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Ftroz Shah Tughlak (1351-1388 A.D.) was one of the chief 
builders of the Delhi kings, but his main work is at his 
capital. He is perhaps best known further east as removing 
the pillar of Asoka to AUahibad, and by at least commenc- 
ing the conversion of the Atala Devi temple at Jaunpur into 


We have already noticed the fine series of buildings 
erected by the dynasty of Jaunpur. Dr Ferguson shows 
that these buildings illustrate the transition between the 
Hindu and the Musalmfin styles, the main building display- 
ing the arch work of the newcomers, and the corridors the 
flat roofs formed of slabs of stone, characteristic of Hindu 
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it is caught ; the artistic design of the mosques beside it, 
But it is a poem in stone, and worthily eommemorates the 
love story of which it is the subject. A lady said to General 
Sleeraan ; " I would die to-morrow to have such another 
over me I" As Bishop Heber wrote in words which have 
become proverbial: “These Path4ns built like giants and 
finished like jewellers." For sheer delicate beauty, nothing 
is more lovely than the cool marble court, graceful Saracenic 
arches and domes of the Moti Masjid, which, from a distance, 
look like bubbles above the dark red masses of the Fort. 
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In the next year (1803), by a new treaty with the Peshwa, 
we obtained the present Bundelkhand province, south of the 
Jumna, in exchange for other territories ceded to ns under 
the treaty of Bassein. 

By the treaty of Sigauli, which closed the Nepal war in 
1815, we gained the hill tract, comprising the present Garh- 
wai, Kumaun, and Dehra Dfin districts. 

In 1840 we obtained, by lapse on the death of the Raja 
of Jalaun, who died without an heir, a tract in western 
Bundelkhand, to which were added, in 1853, the dominions 
of the Raja of Jhansi. 

Except a recent readjustment of the frontier with Sindhia 
in Jhansi, the boundaries of the Province, as they now stand, 
were finally settled by the annexation of Oudh in 1856, and 
in 1858 the Delhi and Hissar divisions, west of the Jumna, 
were transferred to the Panjab, and in i86i the outlying 
tract to the south, known as the Sagar and Narbada terri- 
tories, were included in the Central Provinces. 

We have thus endeavoured to sketch the tangled and 
romantic history of this Province. We have seen how the 
Hindu religion and polity were established to the west under 
the earlier settlers from the north; how this faith became 
the heritage of a tribe of Levites, and failed to retain its 
hold upon the people : how a polity based on the depressing 
restrictions of caste and priestly domination possessed no 
elements of permanence; how Hinduism succumbed before 
Buddhism, and how, many centuries after, it reasserted its 
authority over a religion which became gradually inert ; how 
the Hindu kingdoms sank into decrepitude, and were unable 
to offer any successful resistance to another swarm of invaders 
from the north; how the eastward mowement of the Rfijputs 
saved the Hindu faith in the hour of its direst need ; how the 
Mughal Empire rose to the senith of its glory, and — in spite 
of the wise revenue policy Initiated by Shir ShSh, and the 
tireless devotion to details which characterised Akbar — ^was 
itself worm-eaten at the core, and sure to fail when the first 
pedant or bigot became its master. Then came the weary 
century of chaos, when Marhatta, Sikh, and jat, and Euro- 
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CHAPTER III 


THE PROVINCE UNDER BRITISH RULE 

I N the opening years of the nineteenth century the British 
Government had thus brought the most valuable portion 
of the Province under its control. But we did not enter the 
country as the heirs of a civilised administration in the 
ordinary sense of the term. Even in the best days of the 
Mughal rule no effective measures had been taken to develop 
its resources, to secure internal peace, to protect the people 
from outrageous oppression. The resources of the State had 
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jrobability the one who makes the best offer will 
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this must have been, occasionally at any rate, doubtless with 
a lavish use of the corvee, kept in tolerable order. Wo know 
that Jahknglr was able to travel from Ajmtr to Agra in a 
coach-and-four and urged his nobility to provide similar 
equipages for themselves.^ In the time of Tavernier tlic 
journey from Agra to Surat oceupiod between tliirty-fivo and 
forty days, He travelled in a bullock cart, and tells us that 
some oxen could trot twelve or fifteen leagues a day. lie 
also used to ride on an ox, a mode of convoyance whicli 
would astonish a modern Anglo-Indian. Ho adds the sage 
advice — “ But you should take care when you buy or hire an 
ox for riding Uiat he has not horns longer titan a foot ; 
because, if they are longer, when the flies sting him, lie clinfe.s 
and tosses back the, head, and may plant a liont iii your 
stomach, as has happened several times.”® Most people 
performed tlieir journeys on horseback, as was the case in 
England till stage coaches were introduced in tlio latter half 
of the seventeenth century. 

Worse than the want of good roads was the danger of 
robbers. Tavernier tells us that he who desires to travel 
with honour in India ought to take with him twenty or tliirly 
armed men, some with bows and arrows and others wlllt 
muskets.® On one occasion in llio reign of Jahilnglr a 
caravan on its way from Mathura to Delhi was delayed for 
six weeks at the former place until a suitable escort could bo 
collected, In fact, short of holding the wretched villageas 
in the neighbourhood of the main lines of communication 
responsible for loss of life and property, there was no ofii- 
cient police and no means of repressing disorder except by 
occasional expeditions against some ,specially notorious 

The periodical progresses, again, of the Emperor with his 
enormous camps must have been a terrible source of oppre,s- 
sion, Now-a-days the people have learned to grumble at tlio 
loss inflicted by the modest camps of our officers on tour. 
We have seen that Akbar made some attempts to remedy 
this evil, but in the time of Aurangzcb the camp followers 

' Elliot, msUriarn, vi, 347, > Ball, Tavernur, i, 4s, • MM,, 11, 4(3, 
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have been uncontrolled. Bernli 
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Bishop Heber, writing of Bareilly in 1824,1 describes the 
disaffection of the people, the large amount of crime, “ the 
crowd of lazy, profligate, self-called SowSrs (troopers), who, 
though many of them are not wortli a rupee, conceive it 
derogatory to their gentility and PathAn blood to apply 
themselves to any honest industry, and obtain for the most 
part a precarious livelihood by spunging on the industrious 
tradesmen and farmers, on whom they levy a sort of black- 
mail, or as hangers-on to the few noble and wealthy families 
yet remaining in the province.” Of such ruffians, “who 
had no visible occupation except lounging up and down with 
their swords and shields, like the ancient Highlanders,” it was 
estimated that there were no less than one hundred thousand. 








to check the use of 

>ur Government, has 
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nobler blood than his own ; the nobler tlie alliance the larger 
the sum. So long as this costly ambition remained rooted 
in the Thakur’s soul, the scale of expenditure could not be 
controlled. The habit of contracting equal marriages must 
be naturalised to him directly by advice and encouragement, 
and indirectly by the enactment of heavy penalties to follow 
tire destruction of daughters." 

The Government was still loath to adopt direct measures 
of repression ; but later enquiries showed that determined 
action could no longer be delayed. In i8fi8, a special census 
of the suspected clans showed only 22 per cent, of girls in 
the whole minor population. It was found, also, that the 
wise councils of the local officers had done little to check 
marriage expenses. In 1869, the RAja of Mainpurl, the head 
of the Chauhans, married his daughter to tile son of the Rfija 
of Bhadawar ; and though there was no actual dowry paid, 
the relations of the bridegroom appropriated whatever took 
their fancy, and the total cost was not less than a lakli and a 
half of rupees (R.x. 15,000). 

All this led to the enactment of the law of 1870, which has 
remained in force since that time. The main provisions of 
the statute prescribed special registration of births and 
periodical parades of the infant population, registration of 
the movements of women of the child-bearing age, special 
inquests in the case of the death of girls, and control over 
the village midwives. The result of these measures, accord- 
ing to the latest available statistics, those of 1893-94, may 
be thus summarised : — ^The proclaimed population included 
92,:35 persons, spread over 608 villages in 21 districts. In 
100 children under the age of six, there were 40 girls to 60 
boys, the provincial average of girls qndcr five years of age 
being 1030 to 1000 boys. The statistics are to some degree 
affected by the fact that among the tribes known still to 
practise infanticide, there is a natural tendency at each 
decennial census to conceal the existence of girls, whose 
presence unmarried in a family is a mark of dishonour. 
Thus, in the Central Ganges-Jumna DuSb the last census 
showed in 10,000 of the population 4581 females to 5419 
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stringent provisions of the law were applied to them. In a 
single night their camps throughout the western districts 
were surrounded by a cordon of police, and 1236 men, 
women, and children suddenly found themselves under 
arrest. The adult males, who were practically all incorrigible 
criminals, were swept off and interned in the jail at Sulttnpur, 
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Its area of possible irrigation is 1 , 100,000 acres, 

The Eastern Jumna Canal starts from the river just at 
the foot of the SiwSlik hills and thence waters the Panjab 
districts west of the river Jumna to a point opposite Delhi. 
Its irrigating capacity is 300,000 acres. 

The Agra Canal is taken from the Jumna close to the 
point where the Eastern Jumna Canal ends. It waters the 
trans-Jumna portion of the Province country towards Mathura 
and Agra, and will ultimately irrigate 240,000 acres. 

When fully developed these four canals in the western 
portion of the Province will ultimately water nearly three 
and a quaiter million acres, an area nearly as great as 
that of the counties of Aberdeen and Argyllshire joined 
together. 

The other canals in the northern tract are petty works. 
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which utilise, to the great advantage of the country, the 
smaller streams which flow from the lower hills. The Betwa 
Canal is a more important undertaking. It is intended to 
protect the tract in the neighbourhood of Jh^nsi, the poorest 

periodical droughts which may always be expected. . In a 
season like the present, when drought again prevails in 
Bundelkhand, the value of this Canal will be decisively 
proved. Its total length with its branches is 167 miles, and 
its irrigating capacity 150,000 acres. 

The Canals of the Province have thus a main line length 
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revenue, he can hardly fail to acquire popularity, sympathy, 
and insight ; if he uses his unique opportunities aright he 
must gain wide influence over the rural classes. For a young 
man of active habits, with an observant eye and unfailing 
good temper, no career can be more attractive. On the 
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the protection afforded by it is of the highest vaiue. The 
main canal supply, being drawn from rivers fed by the 
Himalayan snows, is practicaliy beyond the reach of the 
causes which from time to time affect the periodical rains. It 
releases a large amount of labour usually employed on wells, 
which can be devoted to better and wider tillage, By the 
security it confers it has largely increased the area sown with 
the more valuable food crops, replacing the poorer millets 
by wheat and sugar-cane, and thus improving the land 
revenue. Lastly, it has exercised a most civilising effect on 
the wilder and more intractable races, such as the Rajputs 
and Gftjars, who since its introduction have turned their 
swords into plough-shares, and have adopted a life of pros- 








It, precisely the same law holds good in irrigated districts, 
with this important diflbrcnce, however, that as irrigated 
districts suiTer from what may bo called a higher fever tension 
than exists in non-irrigated districts in the same country, 
increase of rain which in these Provinces generally might 
raise the fever rate, might at any time cause an explosion of 
fever in the irrigated districts. Imr tliis result the only avail- 
able remedy is to keep tlic subsoil water moving at a lower 


It may bo freely admitted that much of the water-logging 



anccs hitherto proposed to mhet this want have failed, cither 
because they were too delicate or complicated, or becaii.se they 
became gradually’cloggcd by the mass of silt which the water 

machine which would confer a greater advantage both on the 
Government and on an enormous population whose health is 
seriously affected by the over-saturation of the soil than a 
simple and effective appliance for registering the water supply 
to each holding. In default of such an appliance, the only 
method of controlling supply is by regulating the number and 

* Administration Seport, North-Wostem Provinces, i88s-8(5, p. 170. 
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its forms closely resembles the Dengue fever, which has from 
time to time been epidemic in India, has been connected by 
some authorities with inundations in China, by others with 
the eruption of the voleano of Krakatoa, It is possible that 
other than local causes may have contributed to produce the 
fever epidemics of Northern India. 

It is only quite recently that the Province has been aroused 
from its attitude of complacency on the question of education. 

^ Crefehton, History o/£yidemicf in Britain, i, 143. 
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It has always been regarded as an axiom that if we were 
surpassed by tlie Bengali in the matter of English education, 
we were, thanks to Mr Thomason, the founder of the system 
of village schools, and Sir W. Muir, the patron of the higher 
studies, well ahead of other parts of the country in elementary 



every school there is a lowest class of tyros, who scrabble 
in the dust and chatter a letter or two of the alphabet 
to each other, and would certainly not pass the entrance 
examination of an English Kindergarten. 

What is really important is to know the extent of the 
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We are thus in this Province face to face with a standard 
of ignorance, which, when compared witli that of civilised 
countries, is simply appalling. It is no wonder that every 
foolish rumour is believed ; that any factious agitator finds 
an audience. According to the returns of 1893-94, the 
number of primary and secondary schools amounted to 4814, 
each school thus serving 22 square miles of area. But this 
does not quite represent the actual facts, as the total area 
includes the vast hilly tracts to the north and south of the 
valley, where the population is exceedingly sparse. And it 
would hardly be just to assert that there is a demand among 
the people for a considerable extension of State schools 
which the Government has been unable or unwilling to meet, 
If the policy has been mistaken, the error lies in diverting 
the labours and expenditure of the Educational Department 
towards the provision of higher class teaching instead of 
instructing the mass of the people. 
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inconsiderable.' 

In considering the results of our higher education we have 
passed by the really important subject of the gross illiteracy 
of the masses. Europe can, at least for the present, find all 
the scientific knowledge which the nation can assimilate. 
But were it only to protect the peasant from the money- 
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than 3| millions of patients, In particular, the confidence 
of the people in the ophthalmic skill of our surgeons is 
obviously increasing year by year, lire conditions of vil- 
lage life— the close smoky air of the huts, the fierce glare of 
the summer sun, the dust, the flies — are all causes of eye 
affections. Added to those, the inferior quality of the food, 
especially in fatty and saline principles, the prevalence of 
malarial fever and the leprosy taint are all favourable to 
the development of cataract and other forms of eye disease. 
The native oculist, with his rough methods, coarse instru- 
ments, and lack of scientific knowledge or sanitary precau- 
tions, is now pretty generally discredited. The average 
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oipal finances. 

In the smaller towns which are not managed by a Muni- 
cipal Board the income, much of which is levied from very 
poor people, sulBces only to' maintain a small conservancy 
staff and to carry out sanitary works of the simplest kind. 
Where the town is the headquarters of a Tahslldar or Sub- 
Collector the control is fairly efficient; in the more isolated 
towns a general spring cleaning goes on when the visit of an 
official may be expected. At other times many of these 
places revert to their primitive state of filth. The death 
returns for the ten years prior to the last Census show iig 
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the urban is more accurate than in the rural circles, the 
existing figures, when allowance is made for the inevitable 
overcrowding in the towns, probably closely represent actual 

The constant crusade carried on to enforce some degree 
of cieanliness among the town population has undoubtedly 
been to some extent effective. The Hindu in regard to the 
preparation of his food, the purification of his person and 
raiment, professes to be under the influence of religious 
sanctions which are ostensibly of a most stringent nature. 
From these the Musaimfin holds himself in a large measure 
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The problem of village sanitation has been debated ad 
nauseam. Something has been done by means of extensive 
drainage works to remedy the water-logging of the Central 
Ganges-Jumna Du4b, where the outbreaks of fever have been 
most destructive. Vaccination has been pressed forward, 
and the main prejudice against it on the assumed ground 
of interference with caste is gradually being overcome by 
the object-lesson of the protection afforded by it against the 
ravages of small-pox. But the problem of applying sanitary 
regulations to the vast village population distributed over 

are agreed as to the advantage of some reform, but the 
practical difficulties are overwhelming. Officials in their 
periodical tours can and do something to help in the struggle 
against dirt ; but steady, effective control involves the ap- 
pointment of a great special staff, which, unless paid at rates 
which are at- present prohibitive, would involve far-reaching 
evils. A sanitary inspector must be a man of tact, common 
sense, and honesty. He must contend with the patent 
difficulty of reconciling the requirements of the law with the 
needs of established industries, such as the muck-heap of the 
jat cultivator or the tan-pit of the Chamir. To hustle or 
worry either of these pillars of the State would be as intoler- 
able as to prosecute every old lady who scours her cooking 
pots outside her narrow hut, and drag her before a Magistrate 
who holds his Court perhaps fifty miles away. Village 
cleanliness is an ideal not to be lost sight of; not to be 
secured by ill-judged, fussy interference with people whose 
ways of life are prescribed by immemorial custom, and who 
measure the efficiency of a Government by the degree to 
which they are carefully let alone. On the other hand, 
much good may be done by regulating the village well and 
protecting it from the worst forms of pollution. But as for 
a general crusade against filth in rural India the people will 
not endure it, and no Government in its senses would seriously 
propose to wage if. Like many other reforms in lands more 
advanced than India,' it must await the growth of a healthy 
public feeling in its favour. 
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The sphere in which our work has been most beneficial to 
the people is undoubtedly in the matter of communications. 
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but the centre and rear staggered blindly onward, and not 
uufrequently downward, through the clouds raised by their 
pred ecessors till they reached more substantial ground ; others 
i ostled against mud walls and trees, trod on their neighbours’ 
toes, or wandering from their comrades, groped their way out 
of the dense atmosphere and only discovered the locality of 
the column by the glimpse of a few miller-like objects 
preceding the column.” 


In those days the journey from Calcutta to Benares 
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agent of some firm in Bombay and 
become practically the same all al( 
fashioned days in which grain or o 










Survej 

Earth, ^ _ 

with chain and compass and confining her with boundaries 
by withholding her kindly fruits in their season. At another 
it is the profane slaughter of sacred kine which aroused the 
wrath of the gods, as it did when the ill-fated companions of 
Odysseus slew the holy cattle of Helios Hyperion. In this 
case the scarcity which followed the footsteps of Lord Lake 
was due in 1803-4 partly to a natural drought, partly to the 
interruption of husbandry by the contending armies. The 
Duab, again, was the cltief seat of the scarcity. The Govern- 



khand, already harassed by the Central Indian marauders, 
suffered severely. 

But all these minor disasters pale before the horrors of 
the famine of 1837-38, which, on the analogy of the Chailsa, 
is known as the Chaurfinava, or "ninety-four," because it 
occurred in the year 1894 of tlie Hindu era. It affected the 
whole country between Allahfibfid and Delhi, but was most 
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extent imperfect and affected by changes of area, wc have 
the definite fact that In twenty years (1872-91) the popula- 
tion of the North-West Provinces rose from 30J to 34^ 
millions, and that of Oudh from 1 1 J to nearly 1 2f millions. 
Parts of the country offer instances of a density of population 
which can be compared only with that of exceptional tracts 
In Europe, where industrial and commercial life is most 
highly organised, This peopie, again, definitely refuses to 
avail itself of tliat relief by emigration to less congested 
areas which led the surplus population of Ireland to the 
American Continent, and is now driving Italians to Brazil 
or Argentina, and the Chinaman to the Malay Peninsula and 
tlic islands of the Southern Sea. 



stumbling in their traditional way along a path which can 
lead only to suffering, most of them careless of the future, 
marrying and giving in marriage, fresh generations ever 
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India has escaped. Nowhere has the practice of charity 
been more generally raised to the level of a religious duty. 
Much of it, it is true, such as the food and gifts lavished on 
Brahmans and religious mendicants, is sheer waste; much of 
the marriage alms and daily doles distributed to all-comers 
by rich traders are merely a form of ostentation, and do 
harm by pauperising the recipients. On the other hand, 
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cheaper article turned out by the mills. 

It is not easy to estimate exactly the effect of this devolu- 
tion of the business of government upon local bodies. When 
these measures were first brought into force, the Government 
admitted that it was prepared for a certain amount of failure, 
which would be, it was hoped, compensated for by the edu- 
cational value of the training in practical administration. In 
most cases the Magistrate continued to act as Chairman of 
the Local Board ; he was to dry-nurse the administrative 
bantling, and gradually train it to waik by itself; at the 
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task requiring the utmost tact and discretion, He had to 
waste valuable time listening to turgid harangues over petty 
details, which an official trained in bnsiness could dispose of 
summarily; he had to close his eyes to some amount of 
jobbery and partisanship. In some few places the control 
of the Board has been fairly efficient. But as the Lieutenant- 
Governor himself remarks * — " Public spirit is little known in 
these Provinces, and must not be confounded with public 
agitation. The co-operation of individuals and classes for ‘ 
the common good, as distinguished from the co-operation of 
individuals and classes for religious or race aims, is extremely 
rare. The Lieutenant-Governor has.usually found that those 
who are most conspicuous in the latter direction are the last 
to assert or exhibit the smallest sympathy or interest in 
schemes having for their aim the general well-being.” 

The membership of these boards is a post of some distinc- 
tion, inasmuch as it confers the much-coveted honour of a seat 
in the district DSrbar. and the oarvenu values this Drlvlles-e 
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comings when the offender is a Brahman or a kinsman, and 
another if he be a stranger or a scavenger. 

What is a worse point in the existing system is that the 
controlling body is perhaps inevitably drawn from classes 
which are not in complete sympathy with the mass of the 
people. The banker who has sufficient business in his own 
counting-house, and the pushing pettifogger, who, but for the 
honour of the thing, prefers to spend his morning hours in 
coaching witnesses for the court in the afternoon, have little 
community of interest with the Ishmaelite of the slums, an 
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these the Board has no concern. Similarly the higher schools 
and colleges are beyond its control, being managed by the 
Educational Department. The primary schools are inspected 
by the Department, but the appointment of and discipline 
over the masters lies with the Board. The Board has its 
own overseer to manage the repair of the village roads, mere 
cart tracks mostly impassable in the rainy season, and 
roughly repaired when traffic recommences with the opening 
of the cold weather. With these the trained district engineer, 
who must use them as he visits works in progress through- 
out his charge, has no concern. The evils of this system of 
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meant to limit their privileges and undermine their authority. 
The cartridge question may have been only a pretext for 
disaffection, but it certainly was the outcome of a widespread 
feeling, quite baseless of course, but all the same vividly held 
by a people most conservative in their instincts and just then 
ready to believe any story, however wild and improbable. 

The annexation policy of Lord Dalhousie had sent a 
thrill of alarm among the ruling families, and it awoke the 
sympathy of a people always tolerant of maladministration 
provided it were of the familiar Oriental typo; prone to 
acquiesce in vices of their rulers if only they would lavish 
their revenue on those Court pageants so dear to the native 
mind, inasmuch as they cause money to flow in the cities, 
the centres of social life. No one dreamed of questioning 
the acts of the King of Oudh, who wasted the public funds 
on tawdry shows or tasteless buildings and lavished them on 




But allusion to these causes of rural discontent assumes 
that the revolt was in a large degree agrarian. This was 
probably not the case. That the Gfijars of Meerut, the 
yeomanry of Ondh joined in it, murdered Europeans, 
plundered Government buildingfs and Civil Stations, is cer- 
tain. But in most places the attitude of the villagers seems 
to have been apathetic; they had no particular feeling of 
loyalty, but the advent of native rule was welcomed with 
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little enthusiasm. They troubled themselves as little about 
the NSna as about the Faring!, and were as careless as the 
English squire during the Great Rebellion, who, as Horace 
Walpole was so fond of telling, was seen calmly riding out 
with his hounds to look for a hare as the armies were 
mustering for the battle of Edgehill. 

So Mr Sherer writes — “I followed but the other day 
close upon the retreating footsteps of Firoz Sh4h (in Cawn- 
pur), but I found the ploughman in the fieid ; the boy singing 
at the well as he urged the bullocks down the slope ; the old 
woman sitting at her door, twisting her little cotton gin, and 
her daughter grinding the millet— all supremely unconscious 
of the descendant of Timhr, who, with somewhat unseemly 
haste, had made but yesterday a royal progress through their 
fields and villages. The taste for misrule has clearly for the 
time departed, The peopie have seen that neither Raja nor 
Nawab can construct a practicable administration, and the 
old rule seems better than none.” 

Again, it seems doubtful, though possibly discontent and 
vague hopes of the advantage to be gained from an outbreak 
may have been widespread, whether there was any definite 
conspiracy for anything like a simultaneous revolt. It may 
be that the occurrences at Meerut and Delhi precipitated 
matters; but a study of the Mutiny narratives does not 
reveal any general intention of this kind. Many regiments 
and detachments waited for weeks before declaring them- 
selves. Some appear to have been driven into mutiny by 
the sudden attack of some ruffians on their officers by which 
their comrades were involved. 

That the rebellion centred round the miserable, degraded 
survivors of the Mughal royal family, who, with a degree of 
folly which now seems almost incredible, had been allowed 
to continue their sordid regime in the Delhi palace, seems 
clear. Observers at the time, who were in the best position 
to ascertain the facts, like Mr Fleetwood Williams at Meerut, 
were agreed, in spite of cases of individual loyalty, in con- 
sidering that the rebellion was planned by Musalmflns.® 

> aoitttar, rnnh-Wat Prmimes, vi. 195. » Ibid., ii. 116. 
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death. Well will it be for the Empire if it is always so 
served in the hour of its direst need. It is over the memories 
of some of these half-forgotten heroes that the Englishman 
in India loves to linger — ^John Mackillop, the young Cawnpur 
civilian, appointed captain of the well, and when wounded to 
the death, begging that the lady to whom he had promised a 
drink of water might not be disappointed : Captain D'Oyley 
at Agra, who with his last breath prayed that it might be 
recorded on his grave-stone that he died fighting his guns : 
Alan Hume and Claremont Daniel, in the face of tremendous 
odds attacking the temple at Jaswantnagar; Brand Sapte, 
Turnbull, Melville, and Alfred Lyall, charging the guns at 
Bulandshahr ; John Power at Mainpuri fortifying his Court- 
house, and gaily repo " ■ " " ' 




oppose the avenging armies which soon gathered round them, 
The monuments of all these bear tire inscription — Mem, 
Tehel, Vphanin — “God hath numbered thy kingdom and 
finished it ; thou art weighed in the balances and are found 
wanting. Thy kingdom is divided and given to the Medes 
and Persians," The only really heroic figure is that of a 
woman— Lachhmi Biii, Rfini of Jhilnsi, who thougli stained 
with innocent European blood, had the courage, like Cleo- 
patra, to die in the hour of disaster rather than grace an 
English triumph. 

Since the Mutiny the Province has been spai-ed the horrors 
of war and civil tumults. The only casual interruptions to 
the reign of tranquillity have occurred through religious 
quarrels directed rather by the partisans of one faith against 
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By one account it was connected with the agitation against 
the Revenue Survey in Bihar j by another with the protest 
of the Bengalis against the prohibition of infant marriage. 
It is very doubtful how far it was influenced by such causes, 
More probably it was an outcome of the general restless iross 
of Hinduism in the face of the progress encouraged by our 
Government Brahmanism is subject to these periodical 
revivals, as its ignorant leaders think they feel the world 
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and admiration of the people. 

Besides all this, we have not encountered the same diffi- 
culties which ^et us in other lands. There is no really 
igo 




autocratic, prompt to punish crime, and at the same time con- 
ciliatory and polite, ready to respect traditional prejudioos, 
not prone to innovation, never wearied by complaints, how- 
ever petty or prolix. Most sensible people probably believe 
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prior to their arrival. These are collectively knowa as 
Dasyu, and between them and the Aryas we are^told that 
there raged continual war. No terms are too vile to describe 
these people as we know them from Aryan literature. They 
were dark of skin, low-statured, treacherous, foul in manners, 
eaters of raw flesh, an abomination to the newrcomers, and 
this was probably tlie basis of much of the early stories of 
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one or a combination of severai distinct races. 

By one, and the current theory, they consisted at ieast of 
two stocks — the Drftvidians and the Kolarlans, the latter 
entering Bengal by the north-eastern passes and thence 
pushing on to the north and north-eastern portion of the 
Central Indian plateau; while the Drilvidians found their 
way into the Panjab by the north-western valleys, the route 
afterwards followed by the Aryas. The two streams are 
supposed to have converged and crossed in the Central 
Indian Tract ; the Dravidians being the stronger, crushed and 
pushed aside the Kolarians. and advancing occupied the 
southern portion of the peninsula. 

That these Dravidians wore of the Negritio type seems 
fairly certain, but the theory that this African migration 
took place through Sues, Arabia, Palestine, and Persia is 
opposed to all our knowledge of these ancient lands, where 
their way was barred by the Semites in Egypt and Coelo- 
Syria by the Turanian Hittitos and by the empires of 
Babylon, Nineveh, and Persia, The rise of the Hittite 
empire ifiay have originated the southern movement of the 
white or yellow races, but it must have been an insurmount- 
able obstacle to the Negritic movement eastwards. 

> lisiiics, Indian Calms Refon, 1891, p. isi siq, 

Kiporl, iSgi, p. 250 .iqq. 

ipy 


q.; O'Donnell, Bengal Census 




in the southward march of the northern peoples which has 
continued since prehistoric times. The chief seat of power 
of these Skythians was in the PanjAb, and thence they threw 
out colonies down the valley of the Indus. Attempts have 
been made to identify this race with ceitain tribes Occupying 
the western part of this Province and the eastern Panjdb, 
such as the jats and Ghjars. Ithas been suggested that there 
are survivals of custom among these tribes which closely link 
them to the Central Asian type, but these customs, if they 
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ever existed, have become so modified by their new environ- 
ment as to afford no safe basis for argument, and the 
philological conclusions, though plausible, are not quite con- 
vincing. At any rate this race seems to have oniy slightly 
influenced the people of this Province, and the Ganges, like 
all rivers in ancient limes, was a most effective ethnical 
barrier, Thus the Panjhb type has been less affected by 
Negritic or DrAvidian influence, and this becomes more 
potent as we pass eastward along the great river valleys. 

All that the evidence at present available warrants us in 
concluding is then that from very early times Upper India 
was oooupiod by a dark race who lived in the Ago of Stone 
and occupied the slopes of the northern valleys where their 
remains in the shape of flint weapons, kistvaens, and other 
primitive forms of sepulture are to bo found in abundance j 
that these people were of the Negritic type and possibly 
crossed Into the south of the peninsula cither from Africa or 
Melanesia and pushed their way northward across the 
plateau of the Deccan ; that they were conquered or absorbed 
by successive waves of invaders of the Aryan or Skythian 
race ; that this process of colonisation and absorption was 
not, as the Hindu legends lead us to infer, the work of a 
single age or of one body of invaders, but was gradual and 
spread over an enormous period of time— the result being 
the population of the present day. 

What it Is really important to grasp is that the Drilvidlan 
olemoiit was prepotent and that tlic so-called Aryan conquest 
was more social than ethnical, more the gradual enlightenment 
of the indigenous peoples by scattered bands of missionaries 
and teachers whose civilisation was of the peaceful, unwarlike, 
and intellectual form rather than the upheaval and wreck of 
the existing polity by an army of conquerors who forced their 
law and civil institutions on the necks of their slaves. The 
hymns af the Rig Veda and the earlier Aryan literature 
would in this view not be an historical record of the conquest 
as the hymns of Moses and Deborah commemorate the con- 
quest of Canaan. They are probably of an age far subsequent 
to this ethnical movement. They more probably represent 
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the desire of the Court bards to provide a respectable 
pedigree for the ruling classes of the people when the various 
elements of which it was composed had been finally absorbed. 
It pleased the fancy of these writers to cast their thoughts 
back to the times when the forefathers of their patrons were 
supposed to have lived beyond or on the lower slopes of the 
northern mountain barrier, and to imagine that their 
superiority in the arts of peace and war was the result not 
of a slow evolutionary process but of racial supremacy. 

To the theory that the existing population represents at 
the top a white-skinned race and beneath it a mass of black 
helots, anthropometry, the final tost, lends no support. Still 
less does It provide any proof that the Brfihman and Rhj put, 
as we see them before us, are in any sense the kinsfolk of the 
modern Englishmen who have reduced them as well as the 
dark non-Aryan to subjection. 

On tlio contrary, llie evidence, so far as it has boon collected, 
tends to prove the essential unity of the existing races. As 
Mr O’Donnell puts the case—" On the evidence of anthro- 
pometry, in Bengal the Brilhman is at one end of the scale 
and the cultivated Kfiyasth at the other, whilst at the top of 
the Bihar list the fisherman, priest, farm labourer, landlord 
and cowherd are in close proximity. In the North-Western 
Provinces the Kshatriya, the Riljput soldier, and the Khatri, 
the Riljput trader, stand at opposite extremes, rat-catchers, 
carpenters, dancing women, cultivators, toddy-drawers and 
priests coming in between. No evidence could be more con- 
vincing, if anthropometery has any meaning. The Indian 
races and tribes in the valley of the Ganges from the Afghan 
frontier to the Bay of Bengal are so absolutely intermingled 
in blood, that it is impossible to discriminate between the 
skull characteristics of the castes or functional guilds which 
have grown up under later Brahmanical usage.” 

The existing type of man in northern India is thus prob- 
ably the result of the combination of at least three strains of 
blood — ^Aryan, Skythian and Drftvidian ; but of these the last 
is distinctly predominant. The new-comers, in fact, imposed 
their religion, their culture, their social polity upon the old 
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races ; but they have been themselves absorbed, as the Portu- 
guese ill India have been ; as Normans into Frenchmen, 
Alexandrian Greeks into Egyptians, and as Irishmen, Ger- 
mans, Italians and half-a-dozen other European races are 

The truth seems to be that, as Mr Pearson has shown, the 
emigrant from Northern lands has no cliance against the 
more vigorous tropical races. Unless the stock is maintained 
by constant streams of emigrants, the higher race inevitably 
succumbs to tlie rigour of the climate ; if supplies of fresh 
blood from the old country fail its only chance of survival 
lies in amalgamation with the indigenous peoples. 

There is ample evidence to show that oven the higher so- 
called Aryan tribes — ^the Rajputs and Brahmans, for instance 
— have largely drawn recruits from the native races. It is 
perhaps possible that some of the highest septs, such as the 
Sisodiyas of Mewar, the pedigree of whose ruling house goes 
back to Rama and can certainly be traced to the second 
century of our era, may have maintained their lineage almost 
uncpntaminated. But this is certainly not the case with many 
of the septs of lower rank. Even the names of many of these 
indicate that they were of meaner descent. There is fairly 
good evidence to show that many of the Oudh septs were 
promoted from the lower castes within historical limes. It 
is only quite recently that many of the Gond tribes of Central 
India have been elevated to the rank of Riljputs, a general 
term which with them merely implies that they arc the de- 
scendants of men holding the rank of princes. Undoubtedly, 
as the amalgamation of the races progressed, many of these 
local Rdjas were dignified with the rank of Rajput and estab- 
lished the right of conniibium with those who possessed or 
claimed to possess genuine Rajput blood. 

This is still more the case with the aggregate known as the 
BrAlimans.’ The early legends abound in stories oflCshat- 
riyas being promoted to be Brahmans. In later times whole 
sections of the lower races were elevated to priestly rank. 
Thus the Baiga, or devil-hunting priest of the jungle tribes, 
was converted into a Brahman Ojha or exorcisor of evil 
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the earth twenty-one times of the race of the Kshatriyas, and 
to have given the land to the Brahmans. The contest be- 
tween the rival sages, Vasishtha and Visvamitra, regarding 
tile right to be family priest to Raja Suda,s, marks the 
struggle within the Brahmanical body itself. 

To disguise this development of caste on the basis of 
occupation, the fiction was invented, which wo find in the 
Code of Manu, that all the minor castes were derived from 
an intermixture between the four so-callcd original castes — 
Brahmans, Vaisyas, Kshatriyas, Sfidras. Thus, we are told, 
that the Ambastha or physician is the offspring of a Vaisya 
woman by a BrAhman father. But here a distinction was 
made, and ’a special stain was attached to the connection of 
a Brahman woman with a Sfldra. Their child was the 
Nishfida, the degraded race from which tlie forest tribes of 
the Central Indian hills are by the Brahmanical fiction sup- 
posed to have sprung. 
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It is perhaps needless to say that the early grouping of 
the castes into a fourfold division no longer exists for practical 
purposes. The present Brilhman group contains elements 
very different from that of the ancient, contemplative Risliis, 
who, in their hcrinitagcs. meditated on the problems of life 
and death. The RAjputs are, as we have soon, mucli debased 
by intermixture with meaner tribes. The Vaisyas practically 
no longer exist, unless they have been perpetuated in some 
of the higher Banya castes, such as the AgarwAla. Tlic 
aggregate of SAdras, also, contains the most diverse oloinonts 
and hardly survives, except as a convenient term of abuse 
for tribes which are supposed to be in a low grade of purity. 

But though the basis of caste is probably in the main 
occupational, any grouping of the existing castes, according 
to occupation, is out of the question. Only quite a minority 
of BiAhmans devote themselves exclusively to tlio study of 
tlie law and the Scripturo.s, or to other religious duties. Many 
are agriculturi.sts, domestics or clerics, serve in the army or 
in the police, or engage in trade. The vast majority of the 
RAjputs are not landowners. There is no identity of occu- 
pation characteristic of the Vaisya or SAdra groups. 

It is, however, possible in a rough way to arrange the 
castes according to their traditional occupation, though, ns 
has been observed, this does not oven approximately represent 
the actual state of affalns. 

In the first groat group we have a population of about ly 
millions, or 36 per cent, of the whole, who arc more or les.s 
devoted to agriculture or icindred occupations. Among those 
we have— first, about 4J millions who arc cither owners of 
land or yeomen, the most notable of these being tlie llhuln- 




common beggars. Next in importance are the KSyasths 
or writers, a most intelligent and pushing people, about 
whose origin and social rank there has been much contro- 
versy. The Code of Manu classes them as the children of 
twice-born men begotten on women of the class immediately 
below them. That the Bi-ahmans, their rivals in the State 
council, should tell scandalous stories about them is only 
natural. But the evidence of anthropometry tends to show 
that they have little intermixture of Drividian blood. Under 
our rule their aptitude for Western learning has greatly im- 
proved their social position, and, like all people on their 
promotion, they are extremely sensitive to any imputation 
on the purity of their descent. The group is completed by a 
mixed body of Bhhts or genealogists, who represent in func- 
tion the panegyrists or Court ballad-singers of the earlier 
era, and by a mass of singers, dancers, actors and mimes, 
many of whom arc really drawn from the distinctively gipsy 

The third’group is that of the trading classes, who number 
a million and a half. Nearly all of them are Banyas, who 
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from this cause permanently disappeared. Thus, the milker 
of fireworks docs not supply one rocket now for a hundred in 
the good old times. When every one went armed, the trade 
of the armourer, the gunsmith, the shield maker, was an 
important industry. Now-a-days hardly any one wears a 
sword, and if a sportsman uses a gun or rifle it is usually of 
European make. 

grievous decline. The fine work in gold, silver, brass, or 
ivory has almost disappeared. The native demand for the 
more delicate fabrics, the muslins of Dacca, the lovely 
embroideries of Benares or Delhi, has been much reduced. 
English stuffs arc much cheaper and have taken their place. 
The beautiful productions of the jeweller, the engraver, the 
cnamoller, the inlayer, have been replaced by foreign pro- 
ductions. Every little town has its “Europe shop," where 
glassware and crockery, German cutlery, lamps, and a myriad 
of similar articles are .sold at rates with which the native 
handicraftsman cannot po.ssibly compete. Even in the matter 
of dross there has been a great revolution. The young 
lawyer, surgeon, or schoolmaster prefers, to the graceful 
turban and flowing robes of his forefathers, a caricature of 
the frock coat and trousei-s of the Englishman, and he wears 
shoes or boots of western pattern, because ho is thus enabled 
to escape the necessity of removing them at the threshold of 
his European host, to which the old-fashioned person with his 
slippers has to submit. 

The same change has come over the occupations of other 
craftsmen. The national ox cart in which the village land- 
owner or the portly merchant still sometimes rides is being 
replaced by the dogcart or barouche. The general use of 
watches has opened out quite a new trade In fact, what 
support is given to the more delicate native art industries is 
largely dub to European patronage. The Itnglish lady uses 
the embroidered shawls of the Jflt woman as hangings or 
curtains ; she invests her surplus cash in Lucknow silver 
work or Delhi embroideries ; she orders carved tables from 
Sahftranpur, native chintzes from Bulandshahr, brass trays 



disputes generally centre round a social, not a reli| 
controversy. An Englishman who becomes a teetotall' 
vegetarian will hardly boycott all his kindred who adhere to 
the moderate use of beer or beef, while an Anglican house- 
hold will give short shrift, to a member who joins the Church 
of Rome or the Salvation Army. But it is quite different in 
India. It is adequate reason for boycotting a person if he 
eats beef, marries his sister-in-law, or messes with a menial. 
But many a Hindu Baiiya has one wife a BrShmanist and the 
other a Jaina. The ladies live in perfect amity, but each 
practises her own religious rites. 

The last great division of the people (excluding those of 
foreign nationality, comprising Muhammadans and Euro- 
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intrigue with their women. Riding through one of the 
western districts, you will often come across a camp of these 
vagrants, which is usually pitched on one of the sand dunes, 
which arc a characteristic feature of the landscape. In the 
selection of such sites, they seem to be influenced partly by 
sanitary considerations ; partly because from such a coign 
of vantage they can espy dangerous visitors ; partly because 
the sand is a safe hiding-place for stolen property. The 
cattle of the gang graze down the neighbouring fields, and 
the peaceful rustic cares little to interfere with such sturdy 
marauders. The men, tired after their night-prowl, sleep in 
the shade ; the women cook whatever their husbands have 
been able to pilfer. They are a wild, ficrce-looking people, 
and their manners and customs when search or arrest is 
inevitable daunt the rural policeman, who will not interfere 
with them if he can possibly avoid the necessity. He follows 
the sage advice of Dogberry in dealing with “ vagrom men " : 
" Take no note of him, but let him go ; and presently call 
the rest of the watch together and thank God you are rid of 

Another and perhaps less criminal branch of the same 
race is the vagrant known as the Bengali, who has nothing 
to say to the sleek clerk with his meagre calves and flowing 








by statistics. They have undoubtedly some affinity with the 
Mongoloid tribes of Central Asia through Nepill. 



khaud, their main habitat being in the present Central 
Provinces and Bcrir, where they form the connecting link 
between the Bhlls in Rdjputana to the west and the Sant41s 
and other cognate races of the Bengal hilla In this Province 
the jungle tribes are mainly represented by the Kols, Khar- 
wdrs, Manjhis, and Cheros. Many of tliese have been brought 
largely under Brhhmanic influence ; in fact, before the expiry 
of anothei'generation they will have lost much of the primitive 
customs which make them so interesting to the ethnologist. 
It is tolerably certain that many of them have only quite 
recently adopted the use of metals, and are little removed 
from the Age of Stone. 
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people, or keeping herds and flocksd But he permits the 
Brahman, if he be unable to subsist by his special duties, to 
serve as a soldier or even trade like a merchant, or become 
a tiller of the ground or a tender of cattle,® 

As for the Sfldra or menial, his proper business is to wait 
on the twice-born, and it is only if his family be starving that 
he may adopt a handicraft, but then it should be one of a 
mechanical natine, such as joinery and masonry, or a practical 

serve his betters.® Any attempt on the part of the menial to 
rise in the social scale was carefully prohibited. “ A man of 
the lowest class who through covetousness lives by the acts 
of the highest, let the King strip of all his wealth and 
instantly banish." ‘ 

Though the overthrow of the BrShmanical constitution has 
given the Sfldra much more chance of rising in the world, 
still even now the craftsman is held in discredit, and many of 
them are included in the class from whose hands the BrAh- 
man is forbidden to drink water. Various explanations have 
been given to account for this. There is not much difficulty 
in understanding why a butcher, a tanner, a scavenger should 
be objects of social contempt. But we are told that the 
washerman is impure because he has to deal with foul 
raiment ; the potter because he is a sort of butcher and cuts 
the throats of his pots ; the oilman, because he is filthy. 
Even the blacksmith and tlie carpenter, the weaver, gold- 
smith, and coppersmith remain menials, though there is 
nothing defiling in their occupations. 

On the process by which these various occupations were 
evolved the Indian myth of civilisation throws little light. 
In other countries many tribes endeavour to account for 
their social progress by the advent of some wise man from 
the East who taught them the arts of civilised life. By the 
Indian theory, however, this diversity of occupations is not 
only of home growth, but the idea of social evolution is 
barred out by the assertion that in the beginning the Deity 
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prescribed distinct occupations for his creatures, "as they 
had been revealed in the pre-existing Veda,” ^ And here 
the legends display a curious inconsistency. Briliaspati is 
the prototype of the priestly body; he is even called the 
father of the gods, and a widely extended creative power is 
ascribed to him. By another story this was the special work 
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it about 12 square miles of territory; in Oudb the villages 
are 2f furlongs, and in the North-Western Provinces rather 
more than a mile apart, which is a little over the Bengal 
average. 

But there is another cause which has contributed to make 
the villages in Oudh and the eastern part of the Province 
smaller than those to the west. The land to the west is 
largely occupied by village communities of the peasant pro- 
prietary type, where a large proportion of the residents 
possess rights of ownership in the soil. Here the communal 
organisation has tended to knit the coparceners so closely 
together that there is little encouragement for the surplus 
population to overflow into new settlements. As the people 
increase the shares only become more and more minutely 
sub-divided ; any one who has ever attempted to partition 
a jat or Rajput village in the Upper Duitb will understand 
what that means. So, as a man’s household increases, he 
adds a new hut and a new cattle-steading for his married son, 
and makes over to him part of his farm ; but they all use the 
same geaeral courtyard, very often mess together, and share 
in the common stock. These sturdy yeomen cling closely 
to the soil, as the Celts do, and are very unwilling to part 
with an inch of it. Hence they seldom settle day-labourers 
on a patch of the ancestral holding. They prefer to do the 
farming work themselves, and if they employ extra labour 
at harvest time it is paid for then and there in a cash wage 
or in kind. Lastly, the canny western man is not much 
Brahman-ridden. He will pay his annual dues with a grumble, 
or he will fee the priest at Hardwilr or Mathura when he 
visits these shrines on his annual holiday ; but, as for settling 
a Brahman on part of his land, he is much too calculating, 
too unemotional in his religious views, to dream of hampering 
himself in such a way. 

On the other hand, in Oudh and to the east, almost all 
tenures arc the result of the conquest of the soil from some 
ancient race — Bhars, Pasis, or the like. The traditional way 
of providing for the cadets of the dominant families was by 
grants of patches of land, known as Birt or maintenance, 
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This class was much 'more under the influence of the priestly- 
body than the hard-fisted western yeoman. It is a point of 
honour with any one who pretends to princeiy blood to have 
a Levite in his employment, and he must also support a 
Bhat or genealogist, who preserves the tradition of the past 
glories of the family, and maintains the pedigree which is of 
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THE people : THEIR ETHNOLOGY AND SOCIOLOGY 


the potter, the carpenter, almost habitually works out of 
doors. It is only in the drenching rain of autumn that 
the family crowds under the narrow thatch. In the sultry 
summer nights, most of the male population drag their light 
cots out of doors and sleep there, or roll themselves in a 
sheet and rest anywhere out of the glare of the moonlight. 
The streets of a country town present a weird sight in the 
small hours of the morning when the sleepers crowd the 
roadway, each wrapped in his white covering, like so many 
corpses on the slabs of the Morgue. 

In England, one of the best tests of a man’s means is the 
rent of the house he occupies. In India, the reverse is the 
case. You will see a merchant, whose business transactions 
are immense, balancing his books in a corner of a squalid 
verandah, by the light of a glimmering oil lamp. To such a 
man the plate-glass doors and mahogany desks of a European 
counting-house represent so much frivolous extravagance. 
Or the broken-down PathSn, who has fallen in the world 
and owes more than he is worth, occupies the stately brick 
mansion built by some prosperous ancestor, which his bank- 
rupt successor has no means to maintain or repair. It has, 
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per 10,000 of the male population of that age period and 
999 of the female population are married. "Between ten 
and fourteen nearly nine-tenths of the female population 
pass into the marriage state ; but considerably more than 
half of the males remain unmarried. Between fifteen and 

whilst at the end of the period only 6o per cent, of the 
males have been married. By twenty-four practically the 
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' sky-clad ' 



more than probable that the 
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cause they profess to believe in a single god— Iswar or 
Brahma. Following these we find about half a million who 
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part of the contract. Above all, there must be an intercessor 
between the man and the god, a pious Brahman priest who 
is held responsible that the poor human creature gets his 

Hence his moral horizon is decidedly limited. It is good 
to be charitable and feed a BrShman ; it is right to be kindly 
to a clansman; other people can take care of 'themselves. 
It is wrong to tell a lie unless to benefit yourself or to 
avoid punishment or to help a relation or friend ; to cheat 
another unless you gain a good deal by doing so, or because 
your friend would certainly cheat you if he got the chance ; 








and dust, or hustled into a truck on the railway where the 
train creeps slowly to its destination. But this is no hard- 
ship to people whose sense of the value of time is only 
partially developed. At last when he sees the golden domes 
of Benares glittering on the horizon or when he plunges into 
the healing water his soul is filled with a belief no less 
steadfast, an enthusiasm quite as exalted as that which draws 
the European piigrim to the shrine at Lourdes, or elevates 
his spirit as he catches the first glimpse of St Peter's across 
the wide Campagna. 


And when the bath is over and the circuit of the holy 



women folk as complete satisfaction as a day’s shopping 
does to the English lady. 


Among the higher classes there are, as we have seen, only 
a few who believe in the form of worship derived from the 
Vedas or from Hinduism prior to its modern revival in the 
Pur^nas, The vast majority are divided in the threefold 
cultus of Siva, Vishnu, and the Sfiktis. It would, however, 
be a mistake to suppose that there -is a distinct line of 
cleavage between these beliefs; on the contrary they are 
complements of each other. 

Saivism, as Sir Monier Williams has explained it, is a 
faith based on " the awe felt by human beings in the presence 
of the two mutually complementary forces of disintegration 
and reintegration; while the worship of the personal god 
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■ THE PEOPLE 


THE RELIGIOUS AND SOCIAL LIFE OF 

which even now is occasionally reported to occur in the 
wilder and more secluded corners of the land, and with the 
foul abominations of what is known as the Bdmmilrgi or 
left-hand worship of the goddess. This is the most loath- 
some aide of the popular belief, and so far from showing 
signs of disappearance under the influence of enlightenment, 
it is to Bengali influence that much of its popularity in 
northern India must be attributed. And here the weighty 
words of M. Constant, in his work on Roman Polytheism, 
represent the exact state of the case : t “Des rites ind6cens 
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follows much the same course in the east as in the west. In 
Europe the revival of letters and the study of ancient systems 
of philosophy stimulated enquiry into the validity of theo- 
logical conclusions, which had been hitherto accepted without 
question. So, in India, the upheaval of society, resulting from 
Musalmiln invasions and contact with foreign races, brought 
home to the higher minds of Hinduism that the foundations 
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mischief. But it is to the old gods that he flies when any 
reaiiy serious troubie impends over him. 

By and by the viilage shrine loses its popuiarity, except 
to the women folk and the menial classes of the community, 
about whose religious welfare the Brdhman priest displays 
no concern ; and even the Baiga himself blossoms out into 
an orthodox mystery man and becomes the Hindu Ojha or 
wizard ; but he clings to the old paths, and takes with him 
his familiar methods of repelling evil spirits and restraining 
dangerous ghosts. 
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of hill and forest, Saints, ghosts and demons, amount to no 
less than seven millions, or nearly one-sixth of the whole 
population. 

But the mode which was employed to elicit the details of 
religious belief at the last census, the only possible method, 
tends to iower the numbers of the votaries of animistic beliefs 
in their varied forms. There is a natural tendency, when a 



said about the mendicant or ascetic classes, .commonly 
grouped together under the Husalmltn name Fakir, or 
beggar, who number nearly 2,000,000, or about one-twentieth 
of the population. This body comprises a most hetero- 
geneous mass of people. There are, first, the religious orders 
pure and simple, many of whom are of the highest respect- 
ability, live the lives of celibates in monasteries, and though 
few of them are learned Sanskrit scholars, many have devoted 









The reformation in Hindu belief, which was accomplished 
under the guidance of these teachers, took place when the 
Hindu world first came under foreigu influence — the result 
of the movement of the Musalrndns into the Peninsula. It 
may fairly be compared with the great religious reformation 
which took place almost simultaneously In the Western 
world. .But the analogy is far from complete. The Indian 
religious reformers were in no sense militant theologians like 
Luther ; they wore neither enthusiasts nor fanatics, but, as 
a rule, quiet devotees, with no mission to overturn existing 
religious institutions, no desire to free the Church from 







or village menial. All these people style themselves Hindus 
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resist any assault from without. An institution which has 
weathered such storms as the rise of Buddhism and the early . 
Musalm4n raids must be treated with respect. And this 
power of resistance has been greatly aided by the changed 
condition of things since the British occupation. We have 
preached, and what is more practised, toleration, and we have 
ever protected its priests and temples from outrage. The rise 
of this feeling of safety and the spead of education has made 

can escape violence, but a body of worshippers which knows 
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the vicinity of Delhi promoted conversion, and in Rohil- 
khand and northern Oudh, where their settlements were 
largely founded in newly cleared country occupied by less 
stubborn septs of Rajputs than those along the lower Ganges 

It is only in the larger towns, like Agra, Aligarh, Bareilly, 
or Lucknow that Musalmans of the older type are largely 
found. For more than half a century after the British occu- 
pation, the Muhammadans lagged behind in the educational 
race. They were less pliant in accepting the new order of 
things — they preferred to busy themselves among the dry 
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lower class household the women will be found hard at work 
in the courtyard, grinding barley, husking rice, cooking, spin- 
ning, and chattering all the lime to each other. 

Furtlier to the ea.sl, where there is less danger of damage 
from liail, the roof of the principal rooms is usually made of 
tiles, which admit a much freer pas.sage of air, and render the 
dwelling rooms much less slulfy than in the western districts. 
To these the chief danger is from the ubiquitous, mischievous 
monkeys, who scamper in every direction ; and though they 
are an emphatic nuisance, arc protected by a most efficient 
sanction. It is only by spreading a layer of thorns over the 
tiles or thatch lliat they can bo prevented from bounding 
over the roof and groping for the gram which has been 
dropped by the ever-present, vigilant, rc.stless crow. 

The prevailing atmosphere, especially in one of the western 
houses. Is one of stulfy frowaine.s.s. Here nuusses of foul bed- 
ding are stored, the air is full of acrid smoko from the fire of 
cow-dung fuel, the cattle arc stabled clo.so at Imnd, litter is 
scarce, dry earth conservancy unknown | the result is that 
the subsoil becomes saturated with filth, and the contempt 
for sanitary precautions shows itself in a foul dram for the 
removal of the kitchen refuse, often in dangerous proximity 
to the well from which the water supply of the family is 
drawn. The native has a rooted objection to the destruction 
of rubbish ; this and the refuse of his house are stored all 
round his dwelling-rooms; it is only the house ashes and 
sweepings which are periodically carried off to the midden, 
and thence conveyed to the fields. It is only because the 
habit of living al fresco is so common, and the weaker sub- 
jects are swept off by epidemic disease at an early age, that 
these conditions do not more prejudicially affect the general 
health of the people. 

The house of the smaller cultivator or artisan is of a si inplcr 
type. Hero the walls are of clay and the roof of tlidcch, which 
leaks freely in the rains, and when the fierce summer hot 
wind blows, a fire once started in such a village spreads with 
dangerous rapidity and often leads to loss of life as the 
inmates struggle to save their meagre property. Or in the 
26G 
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or a coarse caricature of the guardian deity, or of a European 
soldier with musket and cocked hat which scares evii spirits 
from the household. 

Another striking point is the utter absence of inventiveness 
as applied to domestic or industrial life. The plough and 
other agricultural implements are of the traditional form 
which have been used for a thousand or ten thousand years. 
Labour-saving tools and appliances are useless to a people 
where labour is a drug. The shape of the spinning-wheel, 
the flour mill, the curry pounder, the loom, the tools of the 
blacksmith or carpenter never changes. It is only when the 
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jen. air, and there is none of tho 
1 is the predominant feature of 



Amusement in the village there is little. There is no 
circus, which we know, on good authority, the English yokel 
prefers to a meeting of the Parish Council. There is no 
cricket on the green, and it is oijly the ne’er-do-wells who 
collect round the dirty shed, where the Kalwdr doles out tots 
of well-watered spirits ; but it does not in any way answer 
to the English beer-house, the poor man's club. The children 
have their games, but, like their seniors, they take their 
pleasures sadly. Sometimes the young men wrestle in the 
evenings ; but the ordinary peasant is too dull, too tired, to 
get much pleasure out of his iife, The only real stir is when 
27[ 
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the banker’s daughter is married, amidst a d 
of trumpets and a display of fireworks, or v 
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lax which touches the lower classes. There seems no evi- 
dence that the existing supply is below the needs of the 
human population : for the cattle it is probably insufficient. 

The food of the low caste Hindu, like the Chamar, and of 
the Musalman, is more varied and nutritious than that of the 


higher classes, because he adds to it a considerable amount of 
lies the nitrogenous 
use of ghi and oil. 
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siderable section of the people insufficiently fed ; others with 
contrary conceptions. It is impossible, however, to mistake 
the consensus of opinion that the people generally are not 
underfed. It is equally clear that being for the most part 
an agricultural people, dependent on the seasons and holding 
small areas of cultivation, or dependent (if artisans) for the 




the year,” And this, it must be remembered, is written of 
the tenant and not of the landless labourer. 

At the same time, there is some evidence that the con- 
dition of the tenant class is in some places improving. Thus, 
in Bareilly * " since the last Settlement, the earthen vessels, 
which were almost universal, have entirely been replaced by 
brass or other metal. According to LSla Gulzhri Lhl, a 
retired Deputy Collector, who has been in the district since 
1S2S, the improvement in this respect is extraordinarily great. 
Formerly, he says, hardly any cultivator had more than a 
blanket and a very small loin-cloth. Now every cultivator 
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dresses like a Brahman or a Zamtndar of the old days. Most 
of the headmen have a small cart to ride in when they go 
abroad, or at least a pony. And some of them since last 
Settlement have been able to save money and buy villages 
for themselves. The houses, though all with mud walls and 
thatched roofs, are, as a rule, tolerably good ; many are 
neatly plastered outside. I doubt much whether the culti- 
vating class will ever be much better off than they are now. 
The Rent Law which was meant to protect the cultivator in 
Bengal is a curse to him here, by tlie power it gives the 
landlord to enhance the rents. Population is rapidly spread- 
ing, and with it a fierce competition for land must set in, as 
in Bareilly wo have nearly reached the limits of cultivation." 
The evidence of Mr Neale from EtSwa is much to the same 

To sum up this discussion, it may be said that there is a 
considerable residuum, which even at the best of times is only 
one degree removed from destitution, and which even a slight 
failure of the rains drives on the parish : that above these 
there is a class of petty tenants deeply in debt, and with no 
resources in reserve to enable them to resist famine ; that in 
personal comfort and in the general amenities of life there 
has been some improvement among the better yeoman class, 
though here civilisation has produced fresh needs and more 
temptations to extravagance. On the other side of the case 
wc have shown that the tendency to a rapid increase in the 
population is not so marked as has generally been supposed, 

and that prudential restrictions do to some extent operate to 

keep down its numbers. There are, then, no clear reasons for 
anticipating in the immediate future any striking aggrava- 
tion of the existing condition. There will always remain a 
depressed class which, though it suffers in silence, does suffer 
to an extent which must command the sympathy of a paternal 
governmfftit. 

The power of the State to relieve this mass of poverty is 
inevitably restricted by its financial necessities. That it can 
by any practicable methods permanently improve the con- 
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which surround him. 

These remarks, it must be clearly understood, apply only 
to the village day labourer, the small tenant, and the artizan. 
That the case is different with classes of a higher grade is 
sufficientiy shown by the increased expenditure on house- 
buiiding, particularly in cities,' by the generai erection of 
temples and mosques, by the increased use of the railway for 
purposes of pilgrimage and amusement, by an improvement 



the coarse fabrics of the country, by the extension of the 
higher education, by the enormous absorption of the precious 
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periodical redistribution of lands took place; but these 
changes possibly point to the existence of such a custom 
at an earlier date. 

Under our reorganisation of the district, this Pargana and 
Tappa division has fallen largely into decay. The more 
ancient units have been grouped into Tahsils or revenue 
subdivisions, of which some five or six usually constitute a 
Collector's charge ; but the boundaries of the Parganas have 
been largely modified to suit the needs of our administration, 
so that in many cases all that remains of the ancient divisien 
is its name. 

We find, again, survivals of the original grouping in the 
lecal areas supposed to be held by the brethren of a single 
sept. Such are the ChaurSsi, or division of eighty-four vil- 
lages, the Satfisi of eighty-seven, the Biyfilisi of forty-two, 
and the Tera of thirteen, which is the traditional number of 
villages presented by Jay Chand of Kanauj to the bodies of 
Rdjput colonists who settled under his auspices. These, too, 
have passed through the melting-pot of the Civil Courts and 
the Sale Laws, and little more than the old title survives to 


: with the village, or, as it 


the annual distribution of profits. The primitive custom of 
the redistribution of the arable lands at periodical intervals 
has quite disappeared. 

The village, then, as we see it now, is a definite surveyed 
area, with well-marked boundaries, these sometimes following 
the line of some natural feature, such as a rivulet or a ravine, 
at others being merely a line drawn on a map. The city or 
town is a much newer creation. Every town was founded 
from considerations of politics or trade in the lands attached 
to one or more villages; these are still recognised, separately 
demarcated, and assessed to revenue. 


of varying size. This gives an average area of somewhat 
more than a square mile to each village ; in other words, 
about five Indian villages would go to a parish in Great 
Britain, There is, or was up to quite recent times, a village 
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ipeak of the organisation of these village bodies, 
lointed out that, in one respect at least, the 
n of Oudh differs widely from that of the sister 
le former is the land of the Rflj and the Taluka, 
dly found beyond the limits of Oudh. 

: sub-Himftlayan districts that we find the Raj 
erfect form. This tract was, up to recent times. 




enterprising soldier or courtier, who was from the first prac- 
tically independent, and all cultivators settled by him were 
his villeins, destitute of any rights except what he chose to 




AND 
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At the annexation of Oudh, in 1856, the Government of 
the time was under the influence of that school of revenue 
officers of whom Mr Thomason was the leader. They were 
pledged to the support of the village community, which they 
regarded as the only element in the country which deserved 
to be maintained ; they looked on the Talukddr as a grasping 
interloper, a danger to the State, a curse to the people them- 



of the following year is not quite certain. But the resuit of 
its suppression was a conviction that the situation must be 
reconsidered. In the end a new Settlement was made under 
the auspices of Sir C. Wingfield, by which, in the main, the 
condition of things as we found it on annexation was main- 
tained, and the Talukdfirs, as they accepted our supremacy 
and surrendered, were confirmed in the lordship of their 
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peasantry. Until the Oudh tenant is as perfectly protected 
as his neighbour in the sister Province, until his rent is 
definitely fixed for a period long enough to encourage ex- 
penditure of capital and labour on the land, the claims of 
the cultivating body will remain a thorn in the side of the 
Government, and it will be beyond its power to avert the 
impoverishment of the people. 

The result is that we have at present about two-thirds of 
the soil of Oudh held by less than three hundred gentlemen, 
tvhom it is not very easy to classify. To adopt Mr Irwin's 
analysis,* they comprise the old feudal chiefs, mostly Rhjputs, 
.some of ,„hom beve embmoed TdSm f mushroom TalukdarS. 
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fields, the Jht somehow manages to brave the storm of 
trouble, while tire Oudh serf sinks into beggary. 

It has been the habit to speak of these village communities 
as if they were the ideal form of land tenure. And indeed 
when we compare litem with the serfage of Oudh they have 
much to recommend them. The evolution of these proprie- 
tary bodies is part of the gradual change which we have 
witnessed in Europe — “the slow breaklng-up of that military 
type of society which reached its highest development in, 
though it did not disappear willi the Roman Empire ” ; " the 
story of political and social enfranchisement of the masses of 
the people hitherto universally excluded from participation 
in the rivalry of existence on terms of equality.” ‘ 

The great advantage of this form of tenure is that the 
income is not spent to humour the extravagance of some 
magnate, who has no capital to spend on developing the 
resources of the country and no real desire to aid in the 
improvement of the condition of the people. Whatever is 
gained from the annual harvests is spent in scouring the rude 
comfort of hundreds of industrious households. The peasant 
hero has a future of prosperity before him j the petty holding, 
barren and irresponsive to his labour though It may bo, la yet 
his own. If he can save he devotes his capital to widening 
the bounds of his heritage. He will endure a life of ceaseless 
labour and the most grinding economy if he can add but one 
rood to his birthright. Ho will sink the savings of years in 
building a well which is the only form of stable improvement 
in which he has confidence. He is learned in the tending of 
cattle ; ho loves the great while cow and his pair of sleek 
oxen as if they were his children, and he will starve himself 
rather than that they should lack their daily provender. In 
almost every farm is the brood marc whose produce he sells 
year by year at a profit. Drought may wither the crops, 
famine and disease may ravage tire household ; t/ar may 
destroy the accumulations of generations, and the fields may 
lie barren for a season. But when the storm of calamity 
blows over the yeoman returns to his home-slead and starts 






one of those disasters to which husbandry in Oriental lands is 
always exposed, it brings other evils in its train. Our system 
of administration is framed to vindicate the rights of the 
individual to protection for himself and his property, and the 
growth of private rights is inconsistent with the theory of 
the communal organisation. In particular, fairly accessible 
and tolerably equitable Courts of law encourage that spirit of 
litigation which is the besetting sin of the small proprietor. 
The sharer in a joint estate lives in an atmosphere of wran- 
gling and suspicion ; there is constant squabbling over the 
disposal of the waste, over the partition of tenants, over the 
annual scrutiny of the accounts. Communal life thus tends 
to become sordid and unkindly ; every man’s hand is against 
his brother ; ancestral feuds are actively fostered, and once a 
strangei* forces his way into the community by purchase of a 
share, he spends his time devising schemes whereby he may 
absorb more and more of the estate. Meanwhile the old 
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red and green and blue all over the surface ref 
fields which have been allotted to each Mah^l. 

How it ever comes to be done is a standing w< 
the casual visitor only the broad distinctions bi 





land or not has become in a great measure academic, The 
State does reserve the right that its demand is to have pre- 
cedence of all other claims, and theoretically at each revision 
of settlement asserts its power of refusing to renew the en- 
gagement with the landholder in possession ; or it may secure 
the same end by fixing his revenue on a scale which leaves 
him no margin of profit, and at which he declines to re-engage, 
But this right has practically fallen into abeyance. As a 
matter of fact, the refusal of the Government to recognise 
the holder in possession or to assess a reasonable demand 

ment bjathe proprietor. All the substantial authority of an 
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by special law. If his land is appropriated by the State for 
a Canal or Railway, he will receive equitable compensation. 

Whether we have been wise in conferring these extensive 
powers upon a proprietary in this social stage is another 
matter. What the result has been is clear from the case of 
Jh^nsi. Here we have the most backward, least fertile part 
of the country, the portion of the Province most exposed to 
drought, worst protected by artificial irrigation, the pro- 
prietors less intelligent tlian in other parts, less completely 
dissociated from the traditions of the wild life which charac- 
terises Central India. Such people would probably be much 
happier if they possessed only a limited tenure in the soil 
and were unable to sell and mortgage their property, As it 
is, partly from unfavourable economic conditions, partly from 
their natural boorish simplicity, they have fallen into the 
hands of the money-lender, and it became necessary not long 
since to introduce special measures for their relief, A Court 
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Todar Mall, the first Settlement 
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Government revenue and other general village charges have 

Few Englishmen have any conception of the elaborate 
form which this system of viliage accounts has assumed, 
gradually developed, as it has been, by the labours of one 
generation of officials after another. The accounts are pre- 
pared in the first instance by the village accountant or 
Patwfri, and above him is a regular chain of supervisors, 
ending with the Collector himself. These officers, field map 
in hand, trudge day after day through the wide expanse of 
cultivation, testing and checking, comparing and verifying, in 
the presence of the parties concerned, a certain proportion of 
entries regarding these multitudinous plots. It is an irksome. 
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containing villages of very varying fertility, the revenue fell 
heavily in bad estates and very lightly in good ones. But 
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of the new assessment is declared ; credit affected ; heart- 
burning and irritation between landlord and tenant; sus- 
picion of the intentions of Government j a host of official 
underlings scattered broadcast over the vexed villages. I 
can conceive nothing more beneficial than a prompt assess- 
ment of the public demand, with a speedy adjustment of 
rents and of proprietary rights. But nothing can equal the 
injury inflicted by a slow, uncertain settlement, dragging its 
length along, obstructed by conflicting orders, harassed by 
successive Administrations, and finally threatened with annihi- 
lation at the moment when it seemed to have nearly finished 
its course. Little wonder tliat we hoar of the land needing 

It would be unjust to the former generation of Settlement 
Officers to blame them in any way for this result. The clif- 
feronee between the old and the new methods of assessment 
depends almost altogether on the degree to which the existing 
village reeords were capable of utilisation for the purpose of 
ascertaining the rental assets. The modern system of super- 
vision has secured much more accuracy and completeness 
ill these records. The accountants by whom they are pre- 
pared arc now more fully trained and more closely controlled. 
The field maps are now annually revised, and thus the need 
of a fresh survey at each revision of settlement no longer 
exists. The large increase in rents, due to a rise in the value 
of produce, loaves such an ample margin for onhancoment 
of the revenue that the assessing officer is no longer required 
to make such minute inquiries. He knows that an immediate 
doubling or trebling of the demand is out of the question. 
A landlord, like any one else, becomes accustomed to a 
certain scale of expenditure and comfort, and if his income 
be suddenly reduced by half he is forced either to make a 
sudden reduction in his establishment or to fall into debt. 
It is perhaps more difficult for such a man to ritrcnch his 
expenditure, to reduce his outgoings on entertainments, 
charity or household expenditure, than it is for an English- 
man to dispense with the services of his coachman or his 
cook. Still harder is the case of tire yeoman, to whom the 
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consoquenco of the varying rates of progress made by 
neighbouring viilages. 

To quote tiie olTiclal comment’ — ^“Aii investigation into 
the actuai incidence of the existing demand showed tliat in 
a very large number of estates it was already as liigh as they 
could afford to pay; and as a uniform rate of enhancement 
must bo calculated on a consideration of wliat the worst and 
lowest units of assessment could bear, the proposed measure 
would virtually amount to the abandonment of the right of 
the State to a share of the increase of the rental, which in 
many estates was very groat, and which there was no reason 
to forego, The selection of the staples of produce and the 
periods on which a calculation of a rise in prices should 
bo based presented considerable difficulties, and tlio whole 
system was much too indefinite and loose to sustain the liopo 
tliat any declaration of any principle of the hind would re- 
assure tlio minds of the landowners, or give greater security 
to agricultural enterprise by making known witli some degree 
of exactness the conditions and limitations of future nsscss- 
monts. It was found that rents wore very generally 
determined by custom, and bore no recognisable relation 
to the variation of prices ; so that in order to permit tlie 
adoption of any scheme of assessment by prices, it would bo 
necessary to invest Government with extensive powers for 
the regulation and assessment of rents. A careful enquiry 
into the relations which existed between, landlords and 
tenants showed that no siicli action was required for the 
protection of tlio latter j while the magnitude of the proposed 
undertaking and the manifest objections to a general inter- 
ference witli long-established rights, which had not been 
abused by their owners, made any such no s Itogctl c 
undesirable. The proposal was therefore abandoned ; but 
the enquiries of which it was the occasion resulted in the 
establishment ofthe following principles : — Tracts or dbtricts 
which were in a backward condition when the existing assess- 
ments were framed, or whore the subsequent process of 
development lias produced inequalities so groat and so 
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be ten years hence, how much waste would be brought under 
the plough, and so on. Now he has only to find out what is 
really paid. Thus, to take the important question of cul- 
turable waste, Mr Moens, one of the ablest of the former 
generation, thus dealt with it in Bareilly Where there 
was a large proportion of waste land I treated it according 
to the population and circumstances of the neighbourhood. 
If the land was of fair quality, the village inhabited and the 
neighbourhood well populated, I then assessed such an 
amount of the waste at full rates as would bring the culti- 
vation up to the average of the neighbouring villages. Under 









CHAPTER VII 


Till! I’KASANT AND THE LAND 

W K now come to consider the relation of the peasant to 
the land from which he draws his support ; and hero 
it will be necessary to give some figures showing the general 
distribution of the people. 

In the first place, out of a total population of z)?'} millions, 
those wholly or partially dependent on agriculture for their 
support amount to nearly 35 millions, of which about 4 
mlilion.s are proprietors, 25 millions agriculturists, and nearly 
0 millions labourers. The pei-sons, then, who derive the 
whole or a largo part of their moans of subslstenco from tho 
soil form about 74 per cent, of tho pooplo. In other words, 
about throe out of every four souls in tho Province aro dc- 
pondent on tho land. 

Next comes tho distribution of the pooplo Isetwoun tho 
urban circles and tho rural tracts. Of every 100 souls, olovon 
live in towns and eighty-nine in villages. Excluding tho 
Hill tracts and those districts, like Lucknow and Bonaros, 
where tho city population is predominant, wo find that, owing 
to tho Influonco of tho Imperial Govornmont at Delhi, tho 
proportion of tho urban to the country dwellers is greater 
towards tho west than In tho east of the Province, Thus, 
while in the Meerut division about ig per cent,, or one-fifth 
of tlio pooplo, live in towns, in tlic Central and Lower Duftb 
from 15 to 13 per cent, arc urban; in Rohilkhand ifl per 
cent. But in the Benares division to the oxtromo cast tho 
proportion falls to 12 per cent, and in half tho Oudh dis- 
tricts and Gorakhpur to less than 5 per cent. 

The predominance of agriculture is thus the primary social 
fact which must never bo forgotten. Agriculture is tho really 
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people ; with it are most closely linked 
idustries. It is on its development that 
he status of the people depends ; in com- 
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large area of rough grazing land, the rugged slopes of the 
Hill tract, the marshes and savannahs of the Tar^i— all of 
which are essential for the support of the cattle. 

Most of the recent settlements have shown that the area 
still available for cultivation is small. All through the 
western districts the only land uncultivated which could be 
farmed with advantage is that covered with jungles of the 
Dhak tree. But if these were destroyed the supply of fire- 
wood and fodder would be seriously reduced. In Oudh and 
the eastern districts the case is even worse, and here a con- 
gested population working largely by spade labour has ex- 
tended cultivation to what is practically its highest limit. In 
some districts there has been in recent years an actual reduc- 
tion of the cultivated area. It would seem that in some cases 
land has been brought under the plough which could not be 
tilled with a profit. The highest estimate of the margin 
available for cultivation is lo per cent, of the culturable area, 
or say 3^ million acres, which would support about as many 
additional souls, 

" Whilst, however,” says Mr Baillie,' “ the cultivated area 
has beeh at a standstill, there has been a considerable in- 
crease of late years in the cropped area owing to the increase 
in the practice of double cropping tire best land. During the 
rains in the beginning of the Indian agricultural year the 
cultivator of the North-West Provinces grows millets, pulse, 
rice, maize or cotton over nearly 59 per cent, of the cultivated 
area. In the cold weather, again, he grows wheat, barley, 
gram, peas or other spring crop over about 60 per cent, of the 
area, in addition to certain of the rain crops which stand 
through both harvests. In the hot weather less than i per 
cent grows melons or vegetables. In all, 20 per cent, of tho 
cultivated area in the North-West Provinces of late years 
grows two crops, whilst a part of the richest land near towns 
or large villages grows three crops year after year. • In Oudh 
the proportion of double cropped land is still higher, and in 
two of the Oudh districts it exceeds 40 per cent, of the 
actually cropped area.” 
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owes half his troubles. Everywhere the bonds of caste or 
custom prevent him from using articles of food which are 
nutritious and easily produced. It is hardly too much to say 
that SO per cent, more Chinamen would live and thrive on 
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England. While in England 53 per cent, of the people reside 
in 1 82 towns with a population of 20,000 or upwards, in India, 
though there are 227 such towns, only 4'84 per cent, of the 
people dwell in them. 

The conditions of city life have been so well described by 
Mr Baines that his remarks deserve reproduction .* — " In the 
minds of the great majority of the masses, eity life and its 
attractions are no more than a ‘nebulous hypothesis,' and 
the town might just as well not be in existence. To the 
upper classes it is distasteful, saving to a native chief in his 
own capital, of which more anon. The local magnate in his 
own domains is a Triton among minnows, by hereditary 
right ; but in the city the equality of all before the law, a 
feature in British administration which he despises, is at its 
full height, and liberty lords it over birthright. Thus the 
field is left open to the lr.adcr, the professional and business 
man generally, and under the inlluencc of railways and 
foreign commorce his horn has boon greatly exalted, to the 
prejudice of others, into whose presence, a few generations 
back, he could not hope to bo admitted. There is also to bo 
considered the stimulating presence of the foreign element 
found in the centres of trade, which is thrown Into the scale 
In favour of the middle classes. On the whole, then, the 
main factors In the development of the cities of the present 
day, such as the seaports. Presidency towns, and the few 
trading and manufacturing centres in the interior, have boon 
foreign capital administered by foreigners, and the scope 
given to the talents of the native trading classes." 

And he goes on to point out that “ In former times, what- 
ever the theory in practice, the Stale existed for the main- 
tenance of the chief, and his duties began at the outer edge 
of the frontier. The public revenue was sucked into the 
treasury, and the expenditure was limited to the army and 
the personal tastes of tlic Chief, or the cmbollishnTent of his 
palace and capital." 

I-Ienoe came the growth of cities, like Delhi and Agra, 
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public works or the chances of employment in Settlement 
Offices or the like add to the number of emigrants of this 
kind. 


But, curious to say, it ,is chiedy women who contribute to 
this stream of internal migration. Every Rajput, for instance, 
is bound to find a husband for his daughter in a sept superior 
to his own, The bluest blood is found among tribes like the 
Chauhiln and Rfthtaur of the Central Ganges-Jumna Du9b; 
hence the well-known rule— "Marry your daughter to the 
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—there are 1005 women to 1000 men, while in the North- 
Western Provinces there are only 923. Hence there is little 
attraction for women to emigrate into a tract already over- 
stocked, and Bihar sends some of its surplus girls further west. 

For foreign emigrants from outside its borders there is 
naturally little room. At the last Census 89 per cent, of the 
people were enumerated in the district of their birth, and no 
less than 98 per cent, were born somewhere within the Pro- 
vince. Only 62 per cent, of Londoners are born there ; the 
proportion in Cornwall, the most stay-at-home of our English 
counties, is the same as that in this Province. 

As regards foreign emigration, the Province sends criminals 
to the Andamans, coolies to the tea gardens of Assam, re- 
cruits to distant cantonments, servants or porters to Caicutta. 
Along the Nepal frontier there is a constant flux and flow. 
New settlers move backwards and foiwards, criminals or 
bankrupts fly to the shelter of a strange Government to avoid 
the police or the bailiff On the whole we rather lose in this 
way; but on the other hand we gain in numbers by the 
inroad of the Bengal Babu, the Marwari trader from Central 
India, the Kashmiri Pandit, the Afghan horse dealer, the 
Parsl shopkeeper. 

Beyond India the movement is inconsiderable. Some few, 
of course, leave their homes of whom we have no account. 
The most important outlet Is the State-aided emigration to 
Natal or the West Indies. But this relieved us of only about 
90,000 persons between i88i and 1891. 

Emigration has thus done something, but not very much, 
to relieve the congestion. The Hindu, like the Irishman in 
the States, is very loyal to' his kinsfolk at home, and many a 
struggling peasant in Oudh and the eastern districts is helped 
to pay his rent or appease the money-lender by a remittance 
from abroad. But striking the balance between immigrants 
and emigrants, the Province was in the last ten yearsVperiod 
relieved only to the extent of 590,000 souls. These figures 
are truly insignificant when we remember that between 1853 
and 18S8 six millions of our people emigrated to America, 
and while Chinamen have been flocking to the Malay penin- 
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has forced itself upon me that, taking everything together, 
and more especially considering the conditions under which 
Indian crops are grown, they are wonderfully good. ' At his 
best the Indian cultivator is quite as good and in some re- 
spects the superior of the British farmer; whilst at his worst 
it can only be said that this state is brought about largely by 
an absence for facilities for improvement which is probably 
unequalled in any other country, and that the peasant will 
struggle on patiently and uncomplainingly in the face of diffi- 
culties in a way that no one else would.” 

And he goes on to say~.“To take the ordinary acts of 
husbandry, nowhere would one find bettor instances of keep- 
ing land scrupulously free of weeds, of ingenuity in device 
of water-raising appliances, of knowledge of soils and their 
capabilities, as well as of the o.-ract lime to sow and to reap, 
as one would m Indian agriculture, and this not at Its best 
alone, but at its ordinary level. It is wonderful, too, how 
much is known of rotation, the system of mixed crops, and of 
fallowing. Certain it is that I, at least, have never soon a 
more perfect picture of careful cultivation, combined with 
hard labour, perseverance and fertility of resource, than I 
have seen at many of the halting places in my tour.” 

This is Indeed high praise from a very competent authority. 
But no one who is familiar with the best types of Indian 
farming, the broad style of the western jat, the more minute 
methods of the eastern Kurmi, will hold it to be undosorvod. 
At the same time, there is plenty of slovenly, Inclifforent 
husbandry among Brahmans who arc too proud to touch a 
plough, or Ghjars whose proper business is cattle rearing 
combined with stealing their neighbours' boasts. 

There are two stock charges which are commonly laid 
against the Indian farmer, both of which arc to a largo degree 
undeserved. One is his so-called stupid reverence for tradi- 
tional methods; the other, that he will only scratc^i the 
surface instead of properly ploughing his field. 

First, as to his caution and lack of enterprise, it is true that 
an appeal to the customs of his ancestors never fails to ina- 
press him ; but, on the other hand, his methods are based on 
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precious dew or other moisture falling upon it j it may bury 
the noxious weeds instead of bringing them to the surface, 
where they can be collected or burnt. But his great com- 
plaint is that it widens the area to be manured. His present 
scanty supply barely suffices to fertilise the thin, topmost 
layer of the upper soil ; what will become of it, he t|jinks, 
when a foot or more of the sub-soil, which has never been 
aerated or manured, is suddenly brought to the surface? 
Arguments, such as these, may seem crude and meaningless 
to the capitalist farmer with ample means, abundance of 
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tlie condition of the peasantry in ancient times ; and it is 
only quite recently that any attempt has been made to collect 
statistics of the actual produce. 

One fact seems tolerably well established from the Woburn 
experiments— that unmanured land will for a long series 

But though when once a certain level of exhaustion has been 
reached deterioration does go on very slowly, the returns 
show that it does go on. 

TJ^e case is thus summed up by Dr Voelcker “ The real 
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busliels per acre, what is removed over and above the yield 
of the unmanured land is due to what is put into the land 
in the form of manure i India’s lo bushels, on the contrary, 
represent almost entirely what is taken out of the soil itself. 
The extra crop in England is, in other word.s, the produce 
of what is added to and not, as in India, the produce of what 
is taken out of the soil. Nevertheless the powerful sun 
of India, aided by moisture, or by water (where it is applied 
artificially) exercises, I believe, a far more rapid and powerful 
influence in decomposing and bringing into an assimilable 
condition the constituents of the lower layers of the soil and 
of the stones and rocks which go to produce soil than is the 
case in England j and why no decline is noticed, after a certain 
level has been reached, maybe due to there being just enough 
fresh material decomposed and brought into active condition 
annualiy to produce the requisite small yield. It must not 
be forgotten, it is true, that the wheat crop of England is 
generally a nine months’ crop, that of India only a five months' 
crop j but I believe that the influences named above are the 
most potent factors in causing the diflcrcnces of yield. Wore 
demand, however, made upon the soil for a greater yield, the 
soil could no longer supply it, and it would have to be mot 
by outside sources, in other words, by manure.” 

The produce of the land of Upper India is much below 
that of high-class farming in European countries. Thus, 
while wheat hero yields on an average to bushels per acre, in 
the United Kingdom the produce is 28, in Germany l8, and 
in Franco 17 bushels. The produce in Canada is 14 bushels, 
in the United States 12J, in Australia 11, and in Russia It 
falls to 9, loss than the Indian average. 

The question then remams—whethor it is within the power 
of the State by any measures to secure a higher out-turn from 
the soil than it gives at present And hero it must be re- 
membered that among writers on the rural economy of I«dia 
there is a tendency to confound two quite distinct things— an 
improvement in the condition of the tenant, and an increase 
of the produce of the land. The former may perhaps ber 
secured by a modification of the system of land tenure, by a 
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take whatever the banker chooses to give him. Enquiries 
mad» in this connection vividly illustrate the scantiness of 
the resources of the peasant. Thus Mr Moens, one of our 
best authorities, took ninety-three villages at random from 
every part of the Bareilly district, and he found that out 
of 4741 cultivators, 3169, 66 per cent, or in other words, 
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two out of every three were forced to borrow their seed 
grain. Here, as in many other places in Upper India, most 
of the grain is made over to the village banker at harvest 
time and he doles out occasional advances for food and 
sowing. The arrangement does not involve that depth of 
grinding want which a similar state of things in any other 
country would imply; but it obviously prevents careful 
selection of seed, and to this extent affects the produce, 

But here it must be clearly stated that no State depart- 
ment can undertake the duty which these village bankers 
discharge. Let us take a single district, that of Bareilly, 
from which the previous remarks were quoted, and wo find 
that irrespective of cultivating proprietors, many of whom 
are hardly bettor off than the tenantry, there are nearly a 
quarter of a million of tenants. Taking an average of five 
to a household, this represents the population of Now South 
Wales, and they cultivate about a million of acres, the area 
of Hampshire. And this district is only one out of fifty-one 
similar units. It is quite obvious that the existing staff is 
quite inadequate to conduct the banking business of this 
host of peasants. It would need an army of highly paid 
officials to investigate the solvency of these million of bor- 
rowers, and the public finances are quite unable to boar the 
enormous demands if a State bank were to attempt to oust 
the money lender. 

Before wo deal more in detail with the indebtedness of the 
peasantry, wo must refer to the remarkable rise in the value 
of food grains within the present generation. A movement 
like this which must involve far-reaching effects has so far 
passed almost unnoticed by English critics of the economics 
of India. Since the great famine of 1837-3B the market 
price of wheat has risen by 42 per cent, and harvest prices, 
which more particularly affect the peasant, by 55 per cent. 
At some of the last revisions of settlement the tenant was 
found to be receiving half as much again for his produce as 
was the case thirty years before. In more recent years the 
case is even stronger. Thus, in Cawnpur, by the last returns, 
the rise in prices in thirty years was as much as 90 per cent. ; 
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changed. Prices still go up when there are bad years, but 
the depression is caused not merely by local failure, but by 
short crops in other parts of India, or even in other parts of 
the world. In good seasons prices still remain comparatively 
high and the cultivators sell their surplus stocks to such 
advantage that they gain large profits which with ordinary 
prudence would carry them through bad years. They, in 
fact, secure much of the profits which used to be absorbed by 
the local grain dealers.” 

The causes of this startiing rise in the prices of food grains 
are not far to seek. It is clear that it cannot be due, as the 
native universally believes, merely to foreign exportation. 
When trade with Europe was at its highest point, only one per 
cent, of the total food grains and one-tenth of the whole wheat 
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ever, at which the Mahdjan values his constituent's sugar 
produce is not the fuii price rate of the open market at the 
time of its deiivery. In that he makes a deduction of from 
5 to lo per cent,, and moreover he weighs the produce at 
deiivery considerabiy to his own advantage. There are agri- 
cuiturists, of course, who are abie to seii their sugar produce 
in open market ; but these are probabiy themseives Mahiijans 
in esse or in posse; and the great buik of the agricuiturai 
popuiation ioses part of the value of the sugar produce in 
the manner above described,” 

We have next to consider the main causes of this large in- 
debtedness. The popular explanation is Uie extravagance of 
the peasant. On the whole perhaps too much has been made 
of his occasional foolish lavishness in tlie marriage of his 
children, the rites for deceased relations and other ceremonies, 
Mr Moens in Bareilly found lliat the average expenditure on 
marriages amongthe cultivatingclasses was R.x. 4 per marriage. 
This it is true is a large amount for men of this position to 
spend ! but it is macle up for by a lifetime of the most rigid 
economy or even penurionsness. All over the world the 
peasant class are given to outbreaks of lavishness on such 
occasions. We see it among the Irish Celts, who will often 
seriously embarrass themselves in providing marriage portions 
for their daughters and all our lower class habitually spend 
more than they can afford on the interment of the dead. 

Another and perhaps nearly as serious a cause of indebted- 
ness is the litigious habits of the people. Whatever a man’s 
difficulties may be he seems always able to afford money 
for a lawsuit. In many cases considerable sums have been 
levied among the tenant class to resist enhancement of rent 
or other law proceedings which affect their interests. In 
1893 the number of revenue and criminal cases decided, in 
the great majority of which the parties are drawn from the 
peasant class,, amounted to 682,936, of which revenue ^uits 
accounted for more than a third. The minor forms of revenue 
suits amounted in the same year to 168,433, nnd the number 
has about doubled since 1881. This litigaUon is all of tha 
most trivial kind. The amount in dispute in 22,376 civil and 
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results of this change of system. On the one hand, as in the 
Metayer system of Europe, when the landlord receives a fixed 
share of the produce, ho is more directly concerned in the wel- 
fare of the tenant; there is an absence of the competition 
which tends to enhance rent; the rent is self-adjusting to 
moot vicissitudes of the season, and the landlord is more 
ready to advance seed grain and give other aid to his tenantry. 
On the otlier hand, the tenant is not so directly interested in 
devoting his skill and labour to the improvement of the land ; 
ho is templed to embezzle the grain as it ripens; Iho landlord, 
If he bo hostile, may cause him loss by delay in appraisement ; 
there is extra cost and friction in watching the produce until 
it is divided ; lastly, it gives a roguish landlord a bettor 
chance of concealing his income and evading payment of his 
duo share of the revenue. 

The law next deals with four classes of tenants. The first 
class is known as “ tenants at fixed rates,” which are found 
only in those districts to the oast of the Province wliero a 
Permanent Settlement was introduced, as in iiongal, in the 
early days of our rule. Tenants whose land has boon hold 
since the Permanent Settlement (twenty years hold ing raising 
a presumption of a fixed rate tenure) by thomsolvos or their 
predecessors in interest at the same rate of rent, are called 
" tenants at fixed rates,” and are entitled to cultivate at such 
rates. Their rents may only bo enhanced or reduced on 
account of a change in the area of their holdings by alluvion, 
diluvion or otherwise. These rights are horcditablo*' and 
transferable, a concession which has naturally led to much 
loss of the interest by sale or mortgage. ,. 

Next come the classes known as occupancy or ex-pro- 
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prictary Icnunts. Those whose land has been continuously 
occupied 01- cullivaled for twelve years by themselves, their 
fathers, or tliose from whom they inherit, arc called “ occu- 
pancy tenants,” 1 'er.sons who lo.se or part with their pro- 
prietary rights have been secured the right of occupancy in 
their Sir or home-farm which they held at the time of transfer 
and pay a rent twenly-fivu per cent, below that payable by 
tenanls-at-will for similar lands. Those are called “ Ex-pro- 
prietary tenants." No tenant can acquire a right of occu- 
pancy in land which he holds from an Occupancy tenant, or 
from an ICx-prri I y t o fom a Tenant at fixed 
rales or in home-farm land, or land held by him in lieu of 
wages, or by including any term during which ho has hold 
under a written lease, 

Tlie rent of Occupancy tenants can bo enhanced only by a 
written agreement duly registered, or by the order of a 
Soltlemont Officer, or of a Revenue Court, and then only 
under certain proscribed conditions of change in the area or 
value of tile holding. The right of occupancy is heredilable 
like land ; but collaterals can inherit only if they wore oo- 
shiirers during the lifetime of the last incumbent, It is trans- 
fornblo only by voluntary transfer between co-sharers in the 
right and therefore cannot be sold in execution of a decree. 

Such a tenant can he ejected by suit on proof of any act 
or omission dclrlmontal to the land, or inconsistonl with the 
purpose for which It was lot, or which by law, custom or 
special agreement Involves the forfeiture of the right. Any 
of those protected tenants may bo ejected for decreed arrears 
of rent remaining due after the close of the year, if after re- 
ceiving notice tile arrear be not discharged within fifteen days. 

llelow tlioso arc the groat masses of the unprotected tenants, 
the tonants-at-will, who can be summarily ejected by notice 
served before the beginning of the agricultural year. 

In Oudh the condition of the tenant class is far less satis- 
factory. The strong landlord body of Talukdilrs have been 
always opposed to any definite measures for their protection. 
Tlgj present Rent Law of Oudh, which is in the manner of a 
compromise, was introduced only after protracted negotiation 
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value of well water as compared with canal irrigation, and hero, 
as In many other instances, scientific investigation has shown 
the soundness of his faith. “Repeated applications of well 
water are equivalent to a manuring with readily soluble salts, 
such as nitrate of soda, carbonate of soda, common salt, and 
salts of magnesia.” ’ It is not easy to realise the extent to 
which wells have been constructed. In one district, that of 
Azamgarh, there are twenty-four thousand masonry wells, 
half of which are used for irrigation. Each well irrigates 
fourteen acres. But this docs not fully represent the degree 
to which they are used in seasons of scanty rainfall. In such 
years the lever well worked by human labour alone approaches 
that average, while tito area watered from buckets drawn by 
oxen is probably little less than twenty-five acres. 

The village well is the chief eentre of social life. All 
through the morning hours it is thronged by crowds of merry 
girls in bright dresses and glittering jewels, who laugh and 
chatter, flirt and gossip, while the boy sings to his oxen as 
they wearily descend the slope and the rough pulley creaks 
and the water splashes in the sunshine, and the pure stream 
trickle# into the thirsty fields, where a woman diverts the 
current from one tiny patch to another. Here comes the 
wandering beggar to drink, and tells the news of far distant 
■ Voolcker, Sijiort, p. 78. 
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smearing the brickwork as she goes with splashes of ver- 
milion. There tlie Brilhman bathes amid the noisy crowd 
and draws a little water which, witli a few flowers, forms his 
daily offering to the neighbouring lingam .shrine, 

While, then, among the more advanced cultivating tribes 
this petite culture provides much moderate prosperity over 
a considerable area, among the less industrious races its 
evils are apparent. It needs a peasantry of stronger fibre 
than many of the inhabitants of the great Indian Plain to 
practise that stern economy and unceasing industry, that 
power of utilising all the products of the soil, which makes 
it so successful a social institution in Belgium and France, 
that our statesmen long to see it extended to the rural 
districts of Great Britain and Ireland. But small farms, 
except under the most favourable conditions, whore choice 
products can be grown for a profitable market, must in the 
long run fall to secure for the tenant more than a mere 
subsistence. The Jfit or Kadihl makes his little plot pay, 
because the one grows the finest wheat and sugar and keeps 
a brood mare or two; the latter, because he produces opium 
and vegetables. Without the advantage of such industries 
the ordinary tenant must waste labour on growing com- 
paratively unremunerative corn crops for food ; ho must 
work with inferior machines and half-starved cattle. The 
true blessing of the best form of peasant proprietary can 
never fall to his lot. 


The problems before the statesmen of Europe and India 
are thus essentially diflerent. The former aims at restoring 





to reduce the cost and attractiveness of litigation ; to popu- 
larise State advances; and, by improvement of the police 
and revenue establishments, to relieve the people from petty 
forms of oppression. The peasant, with his pair of lean 
oxen and rude plough, is the pillar of the Empire, and our 
task in India is only half done as long as we neglect any 
feasible methods for advancing his interests. 
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